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“And Everywhere Her Seal 
Has Summer Set!” 


“ . . . But the way I find so sweet 

Bids me dream and bids me linger, 

Joy and Beauty are its goal,— 

On the path that leads to nowhere 

I have sometimes jound my soul!” 
—Corinne Roosevelt Robinson 
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“Something Old, Something New” 


M. C. RIDER 


HY do people collect an- 

tiques and what starts them 

upon this interesting hobby, 
a hobby made doubly fascinating 
and alluring because one’s desires 
are never fully realized? To enjoy collecting to the utmost, 
one should have primarily, a real love for old things and be able 
to see in his mind’s eye exactly where the piece to ‘be ‘acquired 
will go, or to know the kind of piece that should go in some 
particular location in the house. I believe the true collector 
gathers his pieces because he loves them. He may refer to 
them in an offhand manner as “pretty ,” or “a nice piece,” 
as tho they were every day commonplaces but way down in 
his heart there is both affection and pride. Being an imaginative 
person he can conjure up all sorts of interesting thoughts, 
fantasies and romances just by looking at them. 

One wonders what tales an old mirror could tell; what inci- 
dents have passed with time before the face of an old Grand- 
father’s clock; what countless tired feet have worn thin the 
front stretcher of a chair; what homely scenes, what comedies, 
tragedies and joys have occurred about an old mahogany table, 
the gathering place at mealtime of folk long since passed. To 
such a collector there is a double joy; that of possession and the 
intriguing fascination of the search for old things. P. could 
be written about the latter, for it carries one far afield, among 
all kinds and conditions of people. There is planning, anticipa- 
tion, suspense, realization ane all too often, disappointment. 


The Joys’ of» Collecting and The many thrills of the chase, 
Preserving Fine Old Furniture 


however, are well worth the price. 
Others collect because antiques 
are a good investment if bought 
wisely. Still others, and these are 
placedjlast because the truc collector has but little patience 
with them, buy or have bought for them merely because they 
believe collecting is “the thing.” 

Here, however, it is pro to deal to such length as limited 
space will permit, with the utility and decorative value of an- 
tiques and the atmosphere they create in the home. One does 
not suddenly decide to collect antiques and straightway see 
the house metamorphose into a miniature museum maintained 
for the enjoyment of the owner and the neighbors’ edification. 
Often, I believe, the idea has a most humble beginning, even 
one foreign to the subject. Take ourselves, for instance. It 
began in our kitchen. Our house is not “tailor made.”’ It was 
bought “just so,” naturally leaving much to be desired. If one 
cannot build, opportunity is offered to exercise one’s ingenuity 
only to the limit of one’s pocketbook. So we decided to make 
the kitchen more livable as a beginning. This required scraping 
the walls and ceiling and covering them with a washable fabric 
of light cream color. The pine wood work was enamelled a 
slightly lighter tint. At one end of the room is a semi-detached 
alcove with a window overlooking the garden. We decided that 
the ultimate purpose of the alcove was to save steps and not 
to make them and so it became our breakfast nook. 


A group of carefully selected antiques creates atmosphere in the home 
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A novel evolution of the old New England dresser is seen in this piece of Danish craftsmanship painted in a gay peasant motif 


Modern breakfast nook furnishings were too expensive for 
us, altho most attractive. So, while browsing about in second- 
hand shops, (you too will learn to seek them out unashamed 
when your purpose is known to your neighbors!) we found an 
old table, three old wooden chairs and quite by accident a dear 
old, very old, corner cupboard. The table and chairs were well 
scraped and sandpapered and three coats of good automobile 
enamel the same tint as the wood work, were applied. This 
covering wears well and holds its lustre. A flowered design 
was cut out of the same material as that used for the window 
curtains and placed upon the front of the upper crosspiece of 
the chair back. This was firmly held by the drying enamel 
and when varnished for protection, was most decorative. 

The cupboard was filled with old shoes and rags when we 
first saw it in a dark corner of the shop. It took a vivid imagina- 
tion to picture it where it was to go. Soap and water, and plenty 
of scrubbing made the dear old thing glow. The glass in the 
doors is original, wavy and full of imperfections but this en- 
hances its value, to be sure. The interior and upper door are 
white; the exterior, “wagon blue,” so well preserved that we 
let it alone. The hardware is good, and by good I mean de- 
sirable from the collector’s viewpoint, being quaint brass turn- 
buckles. The utility of the old cupboard is beyond question. 
As to its decorative value, it strikes a joyful note of color in its 
corner with its old plates, lending an air of simplicity and dig- 
nity that is the envy of our less fortunate friends. The furnish- 
ing of this nook cost $18, including the paint! 

For $4 we bought and painted an old sideboard to match the 
cupboard, placing thisjpetween the kitchen sink and the stove. 
It conceals pots and other essentials. On top we have several 
old terra cotta but rs, the squatty, “pot bellied” sort one 
sees so often in the country, upside down on the tops of white 
picket fences, sunning themselves all in a row. Very convenient 
for flowers and because of color contrast, decorative when empty. 


It might have been stated that prior to the purchase of the 
table and chairs, Mrs. Rider had gone to town in anticipation 
of getting them but had fallen before the charm of an old 
mahogany framed mirror; deep framed and with glass so clear 
and deep that you can almost look past its backing and see 
down the long vista of years it has reflected. This is the mirror 
that now hangs over the chest of drawers in our bedroom. | 
mention this incident because it will serve to illustrate the 
point that if you see a good-piece and are sure that you want 
it, buy it if you can. To wait frequently means that it will be 
gone if you go back for it. This has happened to us too often 
so we are prone to sacrifice “easier’’ things once in awhile for 
the sake of a good one. 


S° we had our start. Around the corner cupboard, the chairs 
table and mirror, we have decided to gather a houseful of old 
things, with the dim hope that some day we might have an old 
stone house in keeping with them where they may spend the 
rest of their days peacefully, after their exile as outcasts. In 
that house we will live in the serene atmosphere of contentment, 
simplicity and dignified beauty which they create. 

Having started, the next thing to be decided was where the 
next piece should go and what it should be. It is difficult at 
first, for a room is strange with mixed grouping of old and new. 
The new furniture seems not to belong, but the old things settle 
down quietly with a sense of having come to rest after being 
wanderers for so long. They do reflect so much individuality 
and even personality, if such may be said of inanimate things. 

The old four-post bed which is one of our most cherished 
antique pieces was given by a neighbor in return for a fancied 
kindness. The mirror you know about. The chest of drawers 
came from a second-hand dealer and isso heavy that three men 
struggled to bring it up ree Tobe sure its old mahogany 
veneer is loose in places but it will bé repaired when we can 
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get around to it. (And right here let me say, get your pieces 
while you can, regardless of condition, if the pieces are g 

and do them over or have them done later. There are not so 
many finds in antiques as there were, once upon a time.) The 
shaving mirror is good. The chair is a reminder of an auction, 
as are the little round bedside table and the old glass lamp. 
The rag rug, alas, is modern, but give us time and we shall 
remedy that, too. And now you have a picture of our bedroom. 

We have been asked by those who have not seen it, in what 
period our living room is furnished. To this we reply, “transi- 
tion period.” Something old, something new and so on. But 
again, give us time. The few pieces you see here seem to belon 
quite well. The mahogany drop leaf table and the slat-back 
chair are gifts of kindly neighbors. You will be surprised how 
friends will unearth long forgotten things for you once they 
learn that you are interested in them. The slat back is quite 
the oldest thing we have, as we can trace it back almost to 
William Penn’s time thru the family of the donor. It was res- 
cued from a cellar where it had held a wine barrel on its lap for 
goodness only knows how many years. 

The pursuit of the Grandfather’s clock would be interesting 
to you. I hope sometime to be able to tell it, and all about the 
subterfuges necessary to acquire it. It is 
queer, but old folk never care for a thing 
until you show inclination to want them 
to part with it. However—about the clock 
—you can be told that it is an old Schwartz- 
wald, originally made to hang, uncased, on 
the wall. The maker’s name and the date 
of its completion are on the back in Ger- 
man script, put there over a century and a 
quarter ago. Some American made the 
golden brown case for it where it has lived 
ever since. This old clock does not strike 
the half hour, so when you hear it strike 
one during the night, you are not obliged 
to struggle to keep awake in order to hear 
it strike again to know what time it is. 
When it strikes one, it means one, and not 
something else! 


‘THE plain little curly maple mirror over 
the table, came from an antique dealer in 
Philadelphia. The little chest on the table 
is a find—a “dog” in antique parlance. It 
was made for a child, no doubt for an 
embrvo housewife, who put her doll’s 
clothes away in it very carefully. It was 
a very unassuming little chest in its coat 
of perfectly hideous varnish, but a little 
time, sandpaper and oil brought out the 
full beauty of its dark walnut. We are 
proud of it because children’s pieces are 
rare. 

And this brings us to the question of 
“doing over.” There is much dissension 
among local collectors regarding this. Of 
course, some pieces must be done over to 
be made presentable, but I for one, am 
strongly in favor of restoring as nearly as 
possible, to the original state, coloring and 
finish, and to do over only when it is ab- 
solutely necessary. Again, some pieces 
reveal hidden beauty Ht worked upon. 
Take our slat backed chair again, for ex- 
ample. Sandpaper, coarse, medium and 
very fine, removed the black, brown and 
wagon blue paint (three successive coats, 
if you please) and brought out the beautiful 
grain of old hickory, brown with age. This 
oiled with raw linseed oil and waxed, is a 
thing of beauty of both line and coloring. 
Being fond of wood, I always seek the base 
upon which paint has been applied and 
use in addition to paint remover which 
of course, must be used according to 
direction, a sharp putty knife and the 
three grades of pitt ten mentioned. If 
you prefer bare wood, use oil and wax after 
scraping, much care, patience and ene 
and your labor will be rewarded by the dull 
gleam of mahogany, walnut or the old 


“In looking at an old clock one wonders what 
incidents have passed with time before its 
interesting face”’ 
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yellow of softer grains. If you use paint, use good paint after 
carefully removing all of the original coat. Three new coats 
may be necessary and with enamel, two base coats of dull or 
ground color and two of enamel. If you have a piece to stain, 
better results are to be had with a good wood dye over a filler, 
and wax over all, well rubbed. This will not show scars, as it 
will if a combined stain and varnish is used, altho this is very 
useful in its proper place. 

I have tried to give you the basis of a new hobby, new to 
some but thoroly enjoyable to all who ride it. You are urged 
to start early tho because these old pieces are being collected 
rapidly and with increasing interest and value. I hope they may 
give you as much pleasure and real happiness as ours have given 
us. 

I have enjoyed furnishing my home with antiques because 
that sort of thing appeals to me—it is my hobby, but of 
course, I realize that it would be impractical for everyone to 
follow this pursuit. There are, however, in almost every home 

ieces of old furniture beautiful in line and finish which should 

» cherished. Well-chosen antiques collected from shops are 
interesting but how much more valuable an article is when it 
has been handed down for generations in the same family. 









OME out and spend the 
week end with me, and let’s 
plan our bulb orders for 
next season.” The invitation was 
enticing, for it is just about as 


This Is Meur Last Call for Narcissus 


HINDA LEAGUE HILL 


Quarantine Regulations Prohibit 
Importation After This Year 


When we had them all sorted, 
we began to pick and choose. We 
had taken many notes last spring, 
and had talked with friends who 

ew still other varieties, so we 





much fun to make lists of bulbs 
for other people as it is for my- 
self, and where I have only a 
small city lot, my friend has al- 
most an acre. She doesn’t have 
to count pennies as closely as I 
do, either, so we could be more 
extravagant on her lists than on 





Editor’s Note—Attention is called once more to 
the fact that after December thirty-first of this 
year no narcissus bulbs will be imported to this 
country. Since it will be impossible to produce 
enough home-grown bulbs to meet the demand 
another year, every gardener is urged to order a 
supply of narcissus bulbs now for future use. 


ad either personal knowledge or 
the recommendation of friends 
on which to base our choice. [ 
had to consider the money side 
of it as well as the desirability of 
the flower, so many varieties ap- 
pearing in my “want list” are 
missing from my final order. The 
prices quoted are approximate 








mine. 

“We are going to concentrate 
on daffodils,” Ida began when I ; 
arrived. “I had forgotten that this is the last year we can im- 
port any, and I am going to spend every cent I can spare on the 
varieties I want but don’t have, and probably can’t get after 
this year. Now make yourself comfortable and let’s get busy. 

Comparatively few flower growers have realized what the 
embargo on daffodils will mean to their gardens. During 1924 
we imported into the United States, chiefly from Holland and 
France, ninety-two million narcissus bulbs. The Federal 
Horticultural Board has prohibited further importation after 
this year, so that all we plant after this fall must be raised in 
this country. Careful investigation indicates that only about 
eight million homegrown bulbs will be available during 1926, 
and it is certain that many of our most desirable varieties will 
be among the missing. What our resources will be later is only 
conjecture, but it would be well for all of us who want more 
daffodils in our gardens to get them now, while we can. 

A recent discussion with a group of friends, all from different 
parts of the country, showed that there is much confusion of 
the terms “narcissus,” “daffodil,” and “jonquil.” ‘Narcissus 
and “daffodil” have come to be used almost as complete syno- 
nyms, tho strictly speaking “narcissus” is the name given to 
all those in the large crown and medium crown groups. “‘Jon- 
quil” is the name most often misused, being generally given 
by florists to any member of the genus, whereas it can be cor- 
rectly used only for the fragrant, small-flowering, rush-leaved 
group, of which the Campernelle Jonquil is the best known. 


Wik all the varieties listed in the catalogs, each so glow- 
ingly described, it is first necessary to decide sanely what 
types we prefer. : 

Some catalogs, too, have what seems to the beginner a most 
confusing manner of using the various group-names. Disre- 
garding for the moment technical differences, the most im- 
portant groups are as follows: ‘ 

1. The Trumpet Daffodils, where the crown or trumpet Is as 
long as or longer than the perianth segments or “petals’’ sur- 
rounding it. These may be all yellow, 
yellow and white, or all white. 

2. The Incomparabilis, or medium- 
crowned daffodils. 

3. The Barri, or short-cupped daffo- 
dils, having the cup or crown less than 
one-third the length of the petals. 

4. The Leedsi Daffodils, which might 
be considered as the white varieties of 
the Incomparabilis and Barri groups. 

In selecting daffodils, then, it is a 
question of deciding whether we prefer 
long crowns, medium, or short. Do we 
like best all yellow, yellow and white, 
or all white? Do we want all types 
represented about evenly, or do we want 
masses of some one class, with occasional 
small clumps of the others? 

Our personal preference was to have 
each group represented, so we took 
big sheets of paper and divided them 
into sections for each t of daffodil. 
Then we listed all the varieties we knew 
and liked, writing each down in its 
proper section, 


The Emperor, a rich golden yellow, is well 
adapted for borders, naturalizing or forcing 
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and are based on 1924 catalogs. 
- They are not guaranteed for 1925. 
Of the long trumpet varieties, in all yellow, the old standby 
is Emperor. It is a rich golden yellow, is well adapted for bor- 
ders, for naturalizing, or for forcing, and can be bought for 
about $1.25 a dozen. Glory of Leiden, at about the same price, 
is a handsome flower, having a golden yellow crown, and petals 
of a lighter shade, with occasional deeper markings. King 
Alfred is very large, with a splendidly frilled trumpet and broad 
tals, but is reported from some sections as being unreliable 
in growth. It sells at about $2.50 a dozen. Among the more 
expensive varieties Cleopatra and Lord Roberts are great 
favorites. They are immense flowers, of good substance, and 
beautiful coloring. They cost fifty or sixty cents a bulb. 


FeMPRESS holds the same place among the bicolors that 
Emperor does among the all-yellow daffodils. The 
perianth is sulphur-white and the trumpet a rich 
chrome-yellow. Victoria, at about $1.50 a dozen, is to my 
mind more beautiful because of the fuller ruffling of its trum- 
pet and the closer lapping of its petals. It is particularly good 
for forcing. Weardale Perfection, at about $3 a dozen, is a 
beautiful thing with its broad, creamy white perianth, and 
its rather pale yellow, flaring trumpet. Van Waveren’s Giant 
is one of the very large daffodils, in two shades of yellow rather 
than yellow and white. It is very vigorous, tho rather late- 
blooming. 

Mme. de Graaf is a good white trumpet daffodil at about 
$1.50 a dozen, well adapted for either pot or out-door growing. 
The trumpet shows at first a tinge of sulphur, but fades to a 
pure white on fully opening. 

Among the Incomparabilis, or medium trumpet, group one 
has a wide variety of choice to suit every taste and every 

cketbook. Sir Watkin and Gloria Mundi are probably the 

t known and the least expensive. They sell at $1 or $1.25 
a dozen and are quite dependable. Lucifer, at $1, is effective 
in the border with its vivid scarlet-orange cup and its rather 
star-like appearance. Will Scarlett, at about $3 a dozen, is 
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well worth buying. It has a creamy white perianth and a beau- 
tifully frilled, brilliant orange cup. Many of the new—and alas 
expensive— introductions are in this group. If it is possible 
to buy just a single bulb of some of these better varieties, it 
will doubtless prove a paying investment. Bernardino, at 
seventy-five cents each, is one of the most beautiful. It has a 
broad creamy perianth with a very large pale yellow cup, 
heavily frilled and stained with a sort of orange-apricot. 
Bedouin and Macebearer, at sixty cents each, are also large. 


‘[ HE Barri, or short-cupped daffodils, are I think my personal 
favorites, tho the majority of my friends do not agree with 
me. The old Conspicuus is the best known and well deserves 
its reputation. It can be bought for five or six dollars a hun- 
dred, and is well adapted for natzwralizing. I have a drift of 
about a hundred under a fig tree, and if I had the space I would 
love a thousand. The perianth is a soft yellow with broad, 
over-lapping segments, and the cup is often edged a bright 
orange-scarlet, tho the California sun fades it in my garden. 
Albatross has a large white perianth and a beautifully frilled 
pale yellow cup, edged with bright red. Red Beacon, at $3.50 
a dozen, has a very brilliant coloring in its frilled and fluted 
cup and its perianth shading 
from a pale sulphur-yellow 
at its base to an ivory white. 

Among the white varieties 
of the medium and short- 
cupped types, known as the 
Leedsi affodils, Minnie 
Hume and White Lady are 
quite satisfactory, rather 
small flowers, and inexpen- 
sive enough to be used for 
massing. Salmonetta, at 
about $1.25 a dozen, is dis- 
tinctive in color with its 
pinky - yellow fluted cup, 
somewhere between apricot 
and peach in tone. Lord 
Kitchener, St. Olaf, and 
Sirdar, at from $3 to $3.50 a 
dozen, are among the best 
of the Leedsi group. Any 
one of them would prove a 
valuable addition. 

So much for the large 
groups that most often seem 
puzzling. The remaining 
groups have comparatively 


The Empress with its perianth of 
sulphur-white and trumpet of rich 
yellow is a general favorite 






The Poetaz are free flowering pro- 
ducing their blooms in clusters 
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King Alfred is an unusually large 
variety with frilled trumpet and 
broad petals 








few obtainable varieties, and 
are more widely known. 
Poet’s Narcissus (N. Poeti- 
cus) is the name given to 
that group of glistening, 
snowy white daffodils with 
flattened yellow and red 
crowns. The old varieties 
Pheasant’s Eye and Ornatus 
are universally known. They 
are easily naturalized and 
there are many fields of them 
thruout the country that 
have grown on for years un- 
tended. You can buy a hun- 
dred ‘for four or five dollars. 
Glory of Lisse is a newer, 
larger variety selling at $1 
a dozen, and Epic, at $2, has 
been very highly recom- 

" mended. 
The cluster-flowered nar- 
cissus, called the Tazetta 
up, is most often grown in bowls for winter bloom in the 
ane They are not hardy out of doors except in California and 
certain sections of the South, and need not be considered here. 


"T= hybrids of Poeticus and Tazetta have been named, very 
appropriately,from their two parents “‘Poetaz.’’They have 
inherited a strong free growth, increased hardiness, and fairly 
large individual flowers from the Poeticus side of the family, 
and their free-flowering quality and manner of producing their 
flowers in clusters from their Tazetta ancestors. Helios is 
probably the best of the inexpensive all-yellow ones, and EI- 
vira is a most satisfactory white and yellow. These sell at $1 
to $1.50 a dozen, and are delightful garden flowers. They can 
be forced in the house, but are also hardy out of doors. 
Unless one has extensive grounds and plenty of money, it is 
impossible to have all the varieties one might wish. After 
trying various compromises, the plan that has worked out best 
in my own garden is to have quantities of a few kinds, chosen 
according to personal preference from among those that are 
effective for massing and not too expensive. Then I have here 
and there, in the border and among shrubs, just a few, some- 
times just a single bulb, of several of the more expensive kinds, 
hoping that they will realize what is expected of them after the 
quarantine is on and multiply and produce their kind at a 
rapid rate. 
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The birthplace of Noah Wcbster is located at West Hartford, Connecticut, and was built 
ugarly two hundred years ago 


Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


THINK I have seldom seen a 

spot more lovely or peaceful 

than the sturdy old farmhouse 
in West Hartford, three miles from 
Hartford, Connecticut, where Noah 
Webster, man of words, was born and spent many of manhood’s 
weary years. It stands in its formal simplicity facing the old 
road which runs the length of a ridge. To the rear, the grounds 
drop off abruptly to a flat, level bottomland stretching off to 
Talcott Mountain. 

It was in the lowland that the fields were located which were 
worked by the elder Webster, and also where Noah in his 
youth toiled to help wring a scanty living from the stubborn 
soil. 

We do not know exactly how old the house is, but it is so old 
that it was built long before all danger from the Indians had 
passed from the community. One can this day crawl thru the 
narrow passageways and stairs which : 
were built into the great, square chim- 
ney as a means of saving life in case the 
Indians should burn down the house. 
At one point, this chimney is sixteen 
feet square! 

The grounds surrounding the old 
house reflect the peace and comfort 
which have at last come to the country- 
side. I lingered a long time in the gar- 
dens overlooking the old fields, drinking 
in the view towards the mountains— 
one of the best landscapes to be found 
in all Connecticut—and thinking of the 
great contrast between the comfort and 
peace of the setting today, and the 
grim struggle with adversity, poverty 
and defeat which the little man with the 
long face and bulging forehead once 
waged there. Indeed, so persistent was 
the wolf in its prowlings around the 
Webster door that the marks of its 
claws and fangs may still be seen upon 
the doorsill! 


[* was in the year of Our Lord Seven- 
teen Hundred Fifty-eight, in the 
dreamy Indian Summer time of October, 
that Noah Webster was born. With 
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The Birthplace and Home of 
Noah Webster, Lexicographer 


and lexicographer 





rare discernment, he selected this 
substantial frame house in West 
Hartford as the place. Naturally, 
having selected the place, his name 
became Webster and that is a very 
important detail, for Squire Noah Webster lived therein with 
his good wife, Mercy. 

It was necessary that he be a Webster in order to write the 
dictionary, that is to say, to have the qualities of will and 
character which the good Squire and the goodwife, Mercy, 
fused into him. The one was descended from the Puritans and 
the other from the Pilgrims. We have no record to show that 
either ever surrendered one jot of belief or unbending prin- 
ciple and we certainly know from the weary and persistent 
st le of Noah Webster that neither quality was submerged 

thin his¥jwn nature. 

“Tiere is & bit of grim humor in all these details. We can 
+ - smile now when we look back upon those 
: sad and lonely times when men and 


. . — women walked the earth with heaviness 
Dr. Noah Webster, politician, lawyer s. of heart, joying not in the glory of the 
WP Sunsidne 


sunshine, legislating against mirth and 
happiness, smothering it all out of this 
life in a desperate effort to gain it at 
compound interest in the next, grimly 
forbidding by state statute a man to 
kiss his wife on the Sabbath. 

But it was a grim time, we must 
recognize that. The face of God seemed 
to be hidden from His children; the hand 
of Nature and all the fury of the ele- 
ments wés raised against them; even 
the stubborn soil yielded but a scanty 
living to the most diligent and indus- 
trious. It was only natural that that 
hope which springs eternal in the human 
breast should have transferred its 
affections from this world to another 
where pain, misery and defeat would 
earn their rich reward. 

The other detail which causes us to 
smile at times is the arrangement Noah 
made with his parents concerning his 
name. QOne’s name must be right in 
order to do a great piece of work. The 
old Noah had led mankind out of ob- 
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livion; the new Noah (Webster) was to lead the users of words 
out'of a babel of chaos and literary degeneracy. 

We know little of his early youth, save that until his four- 
teenth year he lived with his father, worked on the little farm 
and went to the village school. There, the only books used 
were an ancient speller, a psalter and a bible. It was not an age 
of great learning; books were something mysterious and to be 
feared beyond those so well known. 

Education was a rare privilege but a sure way to distinction 
in the community life. It was a quality so mysterious that all 
instinctively owed 
before it; yet we can- 
not escape the convic- 
tion that most of the 
men in the community 
were “educated” far 
beyond their own 
knowledge. Character 
is not necessarily a 
matter of culture and 
learning; it is forged 
in an entirely different 
way. Indeed, it often 
follows that the more 
you polish and gloss 
and sandpaper, the less 
real fiber you have 
underneath. 

When Noah was 
fourteen years of age, 
he entered Yale College 
then located, as now, 
in the neighboring vil- 
lage of New Haven. 
Here all the ready wit 
and feverish ambition 
of the boy to be in the 
thick of every impor- 
tant movement, found 
full play in the literary societies. When he was still in his 
freshman year, the Revolutionary War broke out and we find 
him joining a revolutionary society, drilling with the college 
cadets and debating the position of the colonies with gusto. 
When General Washington passed thru New Haven on his way 
to assume command at Cambridge, he paused long enough to 
review the cadets and to compliment them on their precision 
in military drill. Webster later wrote: “This company then 
escorted the generals as far as Neck Bridge, and this was the 
first instance of that honor conferred on General Washington 
in New England. It fell to my humble lot to lead this company 
with music.” 


Rear view. 





A side view, showing how additions were added in the old days 
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“Tt fell to my humble lot,” is a thought frequently cropping 
out of the man’s descriptions of important events occurring 
during his lifetime. He seemed to be one of those restless, active 
souls who imagine that every great event in which they in any 
way participated, depended largely upon their own assistance 
for success. Webster was one of those cock-sure minds who 
knew that he knew, and he doubtless, by his very manner and 
bearing, built up a resistance against himself which added 
greatly to his burdens in life. 

In 1782, he was teaching school in New York and while so 
engaged he laid the 
foundation for the work 
which was later to 
bring him his greatest 
fame when he brought 
out “A Grammatical 
Institute of the Eng- 
lish Language,” de- 
signed to comprise 
three volumes, aspeller, 
a grammar and a read- 
er. His speller did do 
a great work and prob- 
ably was the most 
tgp school text 
900k and had a larger 
sale than any other is- 
sued in the history of 
this country. 

That he was begin- 
ning to think out his 
ideas is revealed in his 
statement “The spell- 
ing book does more to 
form the language of a 
nation than all other 
books.” In his preface, 
he lays down the great 
goal then formulating 
itself in his mind: “‘To diffuse an uniformity and purity of 
language in America, to destroy the provincial prejudices that 
originate in the trifling differences of dialect and produce 
reciprocal ridicule, to promote the interest of literature and 
harmony of the United States, is the most earnest wish of the 
author, and it is his highest ambition to deserve the approba- 
tion and encouragement of his countrymen.”’ 

But the way of the reformer and the agitator, however lofty 
his purpose, is not a way of ease. In attacking “provincial 
prejudices ’’ whether of speech or whatnot, he was inviting all 
the bitter resistance that that adversary is capable of waging— 
and he got it in full measure! (Continued on page 44 


I'he porch was added just last year and is the only alteration made on the 


exterior since Webster's day 










Fruit and Garden Diseases Common in August 


Photographs by C. T. GREGORY 
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(Above) The effect of leaf curl on ras 
berry leaves. (Below) Fruit affected 
apple scald ' 
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Black rot disease on the cabbage leaf. Control by seed treatment 





Suggestions 
forcontrolling 
these diseases 
are given on 
page 26 














If there are any further 

questions concerning the 

control of these diseases, 

please feel free to writ: 
us about them 

















(Above) Bordeaux injury toapples. (Below) Club root of cabbage 
which may be conirolied by liming the soil 
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The effect of bacterial spot on peaches. 
Very difficult to control 








* (Above) Olive aor 
spots on apple leaves 
are caused by scab 


(Left) Raspberry an- 
thracnose is common. 
Control by spraying 
and keep patch well 
cultivated 


(Right) An example 
of potato wilt. This 
may be controlled by 
seed selection and ro- 
tation of crops 































side doors 

















HERE isn’t the slightest 
doubt that were it not for 
locks, hinges, butts, door 
checks, sash pulleys, window 
lifts and checks, door knobs, 
handles and all their other contributing anatomies, our homes 
would still be in the barbarous stage. Can you imagine the 
civilized home without doors or without windows? Yet, until 
proper fastenings and unfastenings could be had nothing 
worthy of the name of window or door was possible. 

Quietude in the home is the cardinal difference between 
civilization and savagery, culture and barbarism. And so it is, 
because fine hardware in the home primarily lends to it the 
ineffable charm of quietude and stability, that the architect and 
builder insist on the finest types, which alone afford this healing 
atmosphere. Besides perform- 
ing openings, shuttings and 


Hardware as a 
Civilizer 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


This type of lock is 
commonly used on in- 









A high-grade cylinder 
type lock set for outside 
doors 


re-use the old bits) but still 
wiser are the brass and bronze 
mixtures which not only do not 
rust but endure indefinitely. 
In the order of metal desirabili- 
ty we would suggest: cast bronze, wrought bronze, plated stee! 
and cast iron, but steel and cast iron are not recommended 
except for cheap work. 

But of all the admonitions that we can give you the most 
important is to buy from the best dealers. The cost of the 
hardware in a home is but a small percent of the whole cost in 
building so that the difference between poor hardware and the 
best is too little to stir up for yourself “hardwaritis’’—a disease 
that is most confounding and temper rousing. 

The lock is probably the most romantic of all things unless 

it be the hearth in the house. 
Poets and philosophers have 







trackings noiselessly, fine hard- Casement windows equipped with proper hardware are easily cleaned had love laugh at locksmiths 


ware must conform to the style 
of the home. Nothing appeals 
so delightfully to the writer of 
this article as the diligent art 
quest that has been pursued 
by the hardware manufacturer 
in making hardware not only 
of eternal life but of intrinsic 
beauty. But as this is not an 
interior decoration article we 
will but touch on this en- 
chanting phase and go on to 
the utility side. 

Hardware — locks, keys, 
handles, knobs, and the like— 
can be bought in any period 
design: Greek, Roman, Gothic, 
Renaissance, Louis XV, Louis 
XVI, Colonial, Mission, Nou- 
veau Art and all the other 
groups and split groups, so 
there is no excuse in the pur- 
chase of hardware, for buying 
wrong patterns to clash and 
disturb the unity of decora- 
tion in aiming at utility. 

Besides beauty in hardware 
we must look for durability 
and unfailing workability. For 
the door that rebels is more 
irritating than anything else 
in the world and the window 
that sticks is execrable, while 
the door that slams sickens 
and racks the nerves. So then, 
hardware must wear so that we 
might call it hardwear. 

To get hardware that wears 
is simplicity itself. Heed our constant warning: Go to the best 
dealers who carry the best hardware. And before you build 
consider only the best unless you want to be annoyed contin- 
ually during the occupancy of your home. Of course, hardware 
must be non-rusting. Now this may be of wrought iron if 
sufficiently cosmeticked (our ancestors used it and we still 
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and much has hung on the 
workableness of locks thru 
the ages. But whether or not 
philosophers or poets induce 
love to laugh, we can’t afford 
to! We must adopt the type 
that goes well on our doors— 
whether they be thin there are 
locks for them—whether they 
be narrow there are locks for 
them—whether they be on 
outside doors or inside there 
are locks for them, each with 
its special use. 

‘ Furthermore, there is a con- 
venient keyhole made which 
needs no expeditions to find 
in a dark night, for it resides 
fin the knob of the door—a 
comfort indeed! 

The lock, too, must make 
your door close smoothly—in 
fact, smoothness is the quality 
desirable plus dependability. 

Nowadays it is unnecessary 
for anyone to carry an arsenal 
of keys, for one key can be had 
that will open every door in 
your house. You can readily 
see the joy of this. If you are 
in the garage you will be able 
to get back home! If you are 
upstairs you can open the 
cedar closet and you won't 
wear out pocket book or trous- 
ers with a fleet of keys! 

Locks and keys are, of 
course, for security—a poor 
lock is a poor thing and the lock that takes a long time to open 
with the right key is one of the most maddening possessions. 

If you put on the locks yourself, always find out whether they 
have one or two strikes so that they will work if your door 
swings out or in! 

The banging door, whether it be the screen door (the terrible 
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offender) or the parlor door, is the great bane in home life! 


Thinking, napping. rest is annihilated. Now, 
banging door, the door check for screen, closet, 
storm or pantry doors, made by only the re- 
liable firms, will 1id you of “bangitis!’’ 

The door that closes (and si ently) is a great 
care off your mind and a burden off your pocket 
book. For example, draught and cold eat up 
coal. So reduce the chance of keeping your 
house cold by assuring yourself of tight door 
closings, silently wrought. Here you see again 
that good hardware is financial insurance! 

Never put rustable metal hinges or butts on 
outdoor “spots.” The reason is obvious. Buy 
hardware for life, not for strife with elements 
or nerves! For heavy doors, the ball bearing 
butt is a miracle of quietude and ease. 

You can have the knob handle or the lever 
handle. Both have history to back them up as 
beauteous and efficient. We are trying to im- 
press upon you thru this article that hardware 
is not only a utility effect but an art effect—so 
much art that people like William Morris, 
Benvenuto Cellini and many others made 
beautiful designs for the hardware of their eras. 

The lever handle is best used on the narrow 
stiled door where there is little hand room be- 
tween the knob and jamb or where the knob 
would come too near the edge in the case of 
double ‘doors, for French window bolts and in 
special locks where the weight to be moved is 
great: In-other words, you can use lever handles 
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Two casement windows with’ beautifully 

olished brass bo'ts'and ‘oval knobs. The 

ts permit the windows ‘to be lifted out 
of place 


at all times, considering of course artistic 
ideals, but knobs ‘haye'a restricted use, 
as far as utility goes. 

These come with any sort of rose 
(plate next to wood) in appropriate de- 
sign or can be used. with plain metal 
escutcheons (metal plate). When you 
use, for any good reason, very heavy 
handles these must be provided “under- 
neath the rose” with a spring to counter- 
balance the weight. 

The glass knoh saves avast amount of 
cleaning. These can be had in pressed, 
cut or opalescent glass. They are set in 





if you have a 
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appropriate roses or escutcheons depending on the prevailing 
tvpe of your home. These are especially etfective for built-in 


cabinets, buffets, inside blinds, small 
doors, drawers and all inside doors. 

These knobs were used by our an- 
cestors in the Colonial and Revolution- 
ary days, so don’t think that because 
glass knobs are low of upkeep they are 
not backed with royal lineage. 

And don’t forget that for thin doors, 
especially on cabinets, there are specially 
designed knobs and locks with screws 
ample but thin and provisions in their 
manufacture to keep them in good re- 
pair indefinitely. 

Handles and latches on some front 
doors and other inside doors are often 
just the thing to carry out the atmo- 
sphere of the home. These can be had 
in delightful designs, fitting the hand 
and so proportioned that the thumb 
can work the latch easily and painlessly. 
They give an “air” to even an inside 
door! 


100Rs really are the most “touchy”’ 
things in the house. You can always 
tell how they feel so it is up to the owner 
of them to keep them at even keel! 

The double action door, the one that 
swings in and out, has to have special 
treatment, both as to door check and 
hinge. But the manufacturer has also 
made the antidote for the ills of these 
doors and now they can swing on their 
floor spring hinge and top pivot with 
non-grating ease and the door checks 
on both the in and out journey stem all 
noise. 

You see, then, the ridiculousness of 
standing any hardware discomfort. For 
it is all awaiting your use if you but 
know of its existence. 

We once heard a woman say, “I dread 
the summer—the children bang the front 
and back screen doors so violently.”” We 
looked at her at first thinking she was 
joking, but she looked tragic! We want 
to keep you from any such frightful con- 
dition, for there is (Continued on page 35 


The decorative value of hinges and locks is 
shown in the door fittings of the room below. 
To the left is a good example of dignity in 
hardware 











ROBABLY eight out of ten houses 
built for sale have furnaces of the 
“hot air” variety; the other two 

will have hot water, steam or vapor 
plants. In the main, the hot air furnace 
is an old standby, and has been found satisfactory in thousands 
of homes for many years. The hot air system is simple, and for 
that reason it is probably easier to cheapen in process of 
manufacture, and you must know whether it is adequate and 
properly installed. 

As with an automobile or piano, the make of furnace is im- 
portant, and the same prin- 
ciples should guide—that 
is, any of the many known 
and nationally advertised 
furnaces will give good 
service, while one takes 
chances with the unknown 
brand. Whether it is of 
ample size and capacity, 
or, which is almost as bad 
as being too small, the 
furnace is overly large, is 
determinable by the appli- 
cation of the rules used by 
furnace makers to govern 
installation of their prod- 
uct. One maker furnished 
me the following table for 
determining the cross sec- 
tion area of all the heat 
pipes for a house: 

First floor rooms: Divide 
square feet of glass by 12; 
divide square feet of net 
wall by 40; divide cuhic contents by 800; add together the 
above and multiply by 8. 

Second floor rooms: Proceed as before, but multiply by 6 
instead of 8. 

The two results added together give the total cross section 
area of heat pipes required to heat the house, and the size of 
furnace required to furnish an adequate volume of heat for such 
total area of heat pipes is arrived at thus: 

For 500 inches of heat pipes, use furnace with 21 inch grate. 

For 600 inches of heat pipes, use furnace with 24 inch grate. 

For 800 inches of heat pipes, use furnace with 27 inch grate. 

The foregoing table indicates that this manufacturer deems 





Things to Watch in Buying a Home 


ARTHUR F. McCARTY 


The Heating Plant Isa 
Most Important Factor 





A good furnace installation. Note the slope of heat and smoke pipes 


it necessary to have one inch of grate 
diameter for each 24 inches to 29 inches 
of heat pipe area, and that the smaller 
the furnace, the less heating capacity 
per inch of grate it has. This computa- 
tion is a trifle complicated, and I have evolved a simple rule 
of thumb system that will suffice in most cases, using only the 
cubic contents in cubic feet, and computing so many cubic 
feet to one square inch of grate surface. The cubic contents of 
any building may be arrived at by multiplying the length by 
the breadth and then by the ceiling height, which may be nine 
feet for one story or eight- 
een feet for two stories, dis- 
regarding any space occu- 
pied by partitions, closets 
and the like. The square 
inch area of grate is deter- 
mined by use of the rule for 
getting the area of any 
circle, which is, multiply 
the square of the radius in 
inches by 3.1416. If the 
grate surface area is such 
that it has one square inch 
for each 22 or 23 cubic feet 
of house content, the in- 
stallation is about right in 
the middle one-third of the 
country. Farther north, the 
furnace should be larger, 
and farther south it may be 
smaller. 

A hot air furnace should 
be — in the basement 
so that the heat pipes slope 
sharply upward and be set not in the exact center of. the house 
but a little toward the direction from which the prevailing 
winds come in winter. It should be within six or eight feet of 
the chimney, and the smoke pipe should also slope sharply 
upward. Having determined that the furnace is adequate in 
size and properly located, some investigation of the areas of hot 
and cold air pipes should be made, for the cold or return capa- 
city should exactly equal the hot air capacity, which may be 
computed by adding the diameters of all heat pipes together, 
divide by two, square the result, and multiply by 3.1416, then 
do the same with the cold air or return pipes. The best installa- 
tions of hot air furnaces require a damper in each hot air pipe, 
for shutting off the heat from any room when not desired there, 
which is much more effective than closing the register in the 
unheated room. It is deemed needless to remark that the cold 
air or return ducts should enter the furnace below the basement 
floor thru tunnels excavated for the purpose and not enter 
above the floor, tho the latter is common in cheap work. 


VYVJHEN we get into the realm of hot water, steam and 
vapor heating, we are well nigh lost. There are so many 
factors not readily understoed and less readily explainable, 
that it is next to impossible to lay down any rules for in- 
spection by the novice. One can only suggest, here, that the 
word of the builder must be depended upon, or that the 
assistance of a well-posted friend be procured. 

The day of the house with a room at each corner and one 
narrow window in each wall of each room has definitely passed. 
Light and air without stint are now demanded. This demand 
has led house builders to placing very wide windows or two, 
three or four in one frame, and to cater to it still further, 
manufacturers have evolved types of windows that fold in 
series to one side, leaving the whole opening, six, eight or ten 
feet in width, totally clear and free for the passsage of light 
and air. Another type of window has a special frame which per- 
mits both sash to disappear upward into the wall, and in winter 
the same receptacle holds the copper screen. These improved 
types of windows cost more money than the ordinary double- 
hung affair, and the builder is justified in asking more for the 
house equipped with them. (Continued on page 37 


Proper slope is as important with the hot water heating plant as with 
hot air. Much of the efficiency of the plant depends on the skill 
employed in its installation 
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Designed by Albert B. Fuller, Architect 



























Twin Gables 
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Landscape Design by 
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The delightful garden pictured below suggests a plan for Yf you wish to build a new house or remodel the old one, Mr. 
’ landscaping the house shown herewith. Mr. Robinson will tevenson, who conducts our building department, will be | 
give additional information concerning this plan upon request glad to help you. Houseplans shown herewith are available 
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Colorful Rooms 
for Children 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 








T is all very well to grandiloquently refer to 
] children as the great h hope of the nation: but 

it is much more to the point to safeguard the 
future by providing children with an environment 
calculated to upbuild strength of character, keen- 
ness of mentality and appreciation of the beautiful. 
It is, of course, primarily in the home that such a 
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stimulating environment should exist; for the i 
earlier years of childhood; perhaps the most 
formative of all, usually know little or nothing of i 
the world beyond the home. Nevertheless, many f 
homes of today are so utterly characterless, so 
wholly drab and uninteresting, that they hold t 
but little prospect for the proper physical and 
intellectual development of young children. 
As one very important element in the creation 
of an inspirational environment, beauty of color ' 
and form should dominate every home. That is 
c 
s 
really axiomatic. Frequently, tho, even in otherwise irre- , 
roachable homes, beauty of either form or color is lamentably : 
la cking in the rooms set aside for children. If questioned as to . 
the cause of this deficiency, the average parent would in al] 
probability be inclined to shift the responsibility to his children; d 
L claiming either that they are unappreciative of attractive sur- 1 
an roundings or too destructive to deserve good furniture in their 
a rooms. As a matter of fact, children are keenly sensitive to . 
4 beauty, especially when it is of brilliant color, and they are 
5 no less susceptible to pride of ownership. A well-furnished room g 
3 of appealing color scheme is almost sure to awaken in its youth- P 
P ful occupants a sense of prideful possession that will be an s 
} ample guarantee against either misuse or abuse. d 
7 It is an excellent idea to definitely cater to that sense of d 
4 possession by dedicating to each child of the household a b 
separate bedroom. Under ideal conditions the children should t 
enjoy the privileges of a suite; with a playroom, a bathroom 
and possibly a sleeping porch to supplement the bedrooms. In 
homes which do not admit so comprehensive an arrangement, k 
it is, however, entirely possible to convert even one room into P 
a commendable domain for the younger folk. The room chosen d 
for this purpose should be fairly generous in area and it ought g 
to be well supplied with windows for both sunlight and ventila- li 
tion. If the main exposure be southerly, with a secondary out- te 
look either to the east or west, cheerful sunniness will be as- S 
sured thruout the busy hours of daylight. . 
As they directly tend to make (Continued on page 45 7 
- 
In the well-orderea nursery shown above, the wall back Vii YVOT OLR ALEOEDE SOLED MAMAS cub AO 6 titi my le 
ground is of soft beige tone, with the ceiling and the wood- 4 3 Laer it 
work a little lighter. As the rug is of taupe color, the 
cafe-au-lait coloring of the enameled furniture is happily 2 
akin. Gayer color, however, is not lacking for both crange n 
and bright blue appear in the odd stripes which adorn the 
ecru material chosen for bedspreads and for the simple E 
sill-length window hangings. A case for toys is included 
1 
b 
épe Pp 
lvory-toned walls, ceiling and woodwork create much 
cheerfulness i in the room at the top of the page. The basic = 
furniture is also of soft ivory-white, to which variety is R 
lent by several miniature chairs of rattan and by a tiny wr 
rush-bottomed chair and tabie of parchment yellow painted fc 
wood, flower-decorated The + pater x and the window fe 
over-drapes are of block patterned linen in yellow, yellowish ¥ , 
green, mauve.and ivory; the rug is of a warm green hue Z th 
é th 
: w 
With an unpatterned rug of greenish-blue, the French gray 2 Ci 
coloring of the attractive furniture installed in the fia e i tl 





nursery shown at the right is unusually appealing, 
especially as the wal!s, the ceiling and the wood-trim are 
finished alike in a much lighter gray. The crinkled beJ- 
spread carries stripes of lavender on its ivory base; and 
lavender figures appear again in the printed fabric used 
for the curtains with gray, blue, green and terra cotta 
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Do your floors absorb the shocks 
of your 27,000 daily steps? 


The average housewife is said to 
walk 27,000 steps a day—a dis- 
tance of over eight miles. When 
this daily Marathon is made 
over hard, unyielding wood floors, 
the continuous jarring on nerves 


HEN Mrs. V. ©. Ridge 

first faced the realities 
of keeping her own home, 
she thought of it all as a de- 
lightful game. Under her un- 
tiring efforts, the Ridges’ city 
apartment soon became the 
“castle” she had always 
dreamed of, with everything 
in its place—and all her own! 


Yet after only a few short 
months, her daily tasks be- 
gan to tire Mrs. Ridge in a 
peculiar manner. She would 
start each day with an abun- 
dance of energy, only to 
droop listlessly at noon, and 
be forced to stop to rest her 
tired, aching feet. 


Her doctor advised her to 
keep off her feet as much as 
possible. Yet someone had to 
do the work! Then Mr. Ridge 
got an idea. He knew that 
linoleum was a softer, easier- 
to-walk-on floor than wood. 
So he had a linoleum floor of 
springy cork cemented down 
in the kitchen where his wife 
spent most of her time. Soon Mrs. 
Ridge noticed that her feet hurt her 
less and less, and she decided that her 
improvement was largely due to the 
comfort, warmth, and resilience of her 
new linoleum floor. 


Her trouble disappeared, until — 


Three years later, the Ridges 
bought a Colonial home at Neffsville, 
Pa. In the excitement of furnishing 
and decorating their new home, Mrs. 
Ridge was on her feet literally from 
morning to night. In a month she 
found herself tiring easily; again her 
feet were throbbing, aching, just. as 
they had in her city apartment. She 
thought it was caused by too much 
work, but in five months her feet be- 
came so sore and painful that finally 
the doctor ordered a complete rest. 











This time Mrs. Ridge knew the cause 
—and the remedy. And this time 
she decided to have linoleum floors 
in every room of her house. 


Kor three years she has enjoyed 
the quiet comfort of her pretty Jaspé 
linoleum floors you see here. She says 
that these floors have made her house- 
work easier. They have no dust-grab- 
bing cracks. They are stain - proof, 
water - proof — worry - proof. Just a 
swish of a dust mop keeps them 
smiling—and keeps Mrs. Ridge smil- 
ing, too, when she thinks of all the 
aches and endless labor linoleum 
floors save her. 


and body sometimes leads to 
headaches and other ills. Many 
women know this. But Mrs. Ridge, 
of Neffsville, Pa., found aremedy. 


If you do your own housework, 


read her helpful story. 


Floors of Jaspé linoleum have brought quict ~~ aaa to 
ae — beauty to her pretty home 


decorative uses of the many new 
designs and colorings — write to 
our Bureau of Interior Decoration. 
Explain your particular problems 
and you will receive helpful sugges- 
tions without charge or obligation. 


Home-planners should have this book 


“Floors, Furniture, and Color” of- 
fers many new and practical ideas 
for furnishing and decorating homes, 
large or small. Its author, Agnes 
Foster Wright, formerly President 
of the Interior Decorators’ League 
of New York, is an authority on the 
subject. This helpful book will 


If you would like to learn rd a be sent to anyone in the United 
more about the labor-saving i heplak States for 25 cents. Address 


and health-saving advantages 
of modern linoleum floors; if 
you would like to know the new 


Armstrong's Linoleum foraery floorin thehouse 


Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2546 College 


Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 









How to Bud Your Garden Roses 


H. S. TILLOTSON 


HERE is probably no feature 

of rose-growing concerning 

which there is a_ greater 
diversity of opinion, than the ques- 
tion in regard to the relative 
merits of “own-root” and “budded” roses. One part of the 
rose camp holds tenaciously to the own-root method of propa- 
gation, contending that if a rose is unable to thrive on its own 
roots, it might better be discarded and replaced by a more 
adaptable variety. On the other hand, those favoring budding 
point to the fact that the budded rose, if united to the proper 
stock, can be grown under a much wider variety of climatic 
and soil conditions, and 
makes much more rapid 


You Can Bud Your Own Rose 
Stock With These Directions 


There are various types of both 
afting and budding, some plants 
ing more satisfactorily propa- 
ted by one method and some 
y another. In the growing of 
roses, budding is far more generally employed than is grafting, 
tho it is said that in some parts of the South, certain roses are 
occasionally root-grafted in much the same way as fruit stocks 
are handled. 

First of all, a proper stock must be found. It has long been 
the rose-grower’s dream to find a stock that would be satis- 
factory in every section of this wide land of ours. Probably 
such a general utilit 
stock will never be found, 





growth. 

In view of the strong 
evidence that each side 
is able to present, it is 
perhaps logical to take 
a sort of ‘‘middle-of-the- 
road” attitude in the 
matter. Assuming that 
the gardener has found 
the local conditions un- 
suited to his favorite 
own-rooted roses, must 
he discard them; or isn’t 
he justified in trying to 
grow them, even tho on 
the roots of another 
plant? 

Of course, your dealer 
can supply budded rose 

lants of most varieties, 








but with a great num- 
ber of varieties to choose 
from the gardener 
should be able to find 
one suited to his par- 
ticular conditions. 

Since the embargo 
against foreign plant im- 
portation has been in 
force, American commer- 
cial growers have turned 
their attention to the 
production of suchstocks 
as the Manetti and the 
Japanese Multiflora. 
Many of the European 
roses are grown on the 
Manetti, but the Multi- 
flora seems to be more 
popular with American 








ut there is a certain 
fascination about doing 
your own budding. The 
terms “budding” and 
“grafting” are often used interchangeably, but while the object 
is the same, the method of procedure is quite different. In 
grafting, a twig is cut from the plant that it is desired to propa- 
gate, and this cutting is carefully fitted into an incision in a 
suitable stock, and the two held in close contact during the 
healing process. In the case of budding, a bud of the desired 
variety, is employed, and this is cut from the plant, placed in 
contact with the selected stock, and tied in place. What is 
meant here by a “bud,” is that small growth at the base of the 
petiole or leaf stem, where it joins the branch or trunk, and 
which would eventually become a branch. 


Suckers from the root of a budded rose will sometimes travel a considerable dis 
tance underground before appearing at the surface 


growers. Seedling stocks 
of these are now pro- 
curable from some of the 
larger nurseries. Many 
of our native roses offer possibilities as stocks and then we 
have the various vigorous-rooted Wichuraiana climbers such as 
the familiar crimson and pink ramblers. I have found the 
beautiful glossy-leaved cream white climber, Manda’s Ever- 
green Gem, a very good stock for Hybrid Tea roses. If cuttings 
are made of these in late August or early September, and win- 
tered in the cold frame or under glass jars in the garden, they 
should be of suitable size for budding late in the following sum- 
mer. 

In commercial nurseries the usual practice is to grow the 
Multiflora and Manetti stocks (Continued on page 25 


Fig. 1, stock prepared with a T-shaped incision; Fig. 2, showing bud at base of leaf stem; Fig. 3, method of removing bud; Fig. 4, the bud 
with shield and handle; Fiz. 5, the bud in place on the stalk; Fig. 6, the bud held in place with raffia 
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VERY fall I give myself over to 
sentimental musings down in the 
shadowy cool corner of the base- 

ment room. The last heavily loaded 
tray has been brought down from the 
kitchen. There they stand, nearly 200 shining cans. And they 
are pretty to look at: rich red tomatoes flanked by solid masses 
of green beans and peas; corn and tender green limas side by 
side, suggesting a delicious combination; farther on a solid line 
ranging in color from the deep purple of prunes and grapes to 
amber-colored plums and apples. __ 

There is gratifying pleasure in rowing up the neatly marked 
cans of fruits and vegetables, placing the full and perfect packs 
in front, for always one likes to put her best foot forward, even 
in canning. Sometime, I muse on, I shall take some appreciative 
friend down here and show her the salad tomatoes canned 
whole, just five to a quart can, the beans that keep their pristine 
greenness and are a family favorite, the big fat plums in pinkish- 
yellow juice that are just 
as good as they look. 

Home canned fruits and 
vegetables all have that 
delicious home - cooked 
flavor and no matter how 
frequently one supple- 
ments them with the com- 
mercially prepared, they 
always remain favorites. 
We really must can to 
keep up our reputations 
as good cooks. Hard 
work? Yes, sometimes 
when our own little berry 
patch yields more than 
we had expected from it 
and late summer rains 
cause the bean crop to be 
more than doubled. Can- 
ning days are long at such 
times, but often after such 
canning orgies I have been 
far happier and not so 
much more tired than if 
I had gone to a bridge 
club meeting. And my 
conscience is just a lot less 
troublesome with the reali- 
zation that I have some- 
thing to show for my la- 
bors. 

Canning need not be 
monotonous, tho it may 
easily be so if we can 
things year after year in 
the same way without 
variety and in large quan- 
tities. The family may 
balk at beans if you serve 
them too often, and of 
course, if you can a lot 
of them you’re bound to 
get rid of them. Again if 
rosy fruits at the market * . 201 
or in your own back yard tempi you to the point of canning 
more than you really meant to put up, try canning some of 
them a new way. = 

There are beans for example. The long green beans of the 
Kentucky Wonder variety are at their best this month and 
they are prolific producers: Moreover they stand up well in the 
cans, keeping their deep green color perfectly when handled 
rightly and they are certainly good, buttered and served with 
winter and early spring meat dishes. 

Many people have the idea that beans are hard to can, that 
they spoil easily. I have found them quite the opposite in the 
past two seasons that I canned them. There is no tedious 
preparation as is necessary with other vegetables. For the most 
part they are stringless and the jars are quickly filled. They 
pack well, particularly the fat round green ones, and the shrink- 
age is practically negligible. 

I feel that precooking with beans is quite unnecessary. It 
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Canning Summer Fruits and Vegetables 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE 


A Queen Would Envy 
My Rows of Shining Cans 





wot! My Wiis Oya WME EE LED 
YW, YUH) WUUULYUHB RHO kay yy /SVHOWYMUET MUJHE. 


‘hen using the steam pressure cooker, Jollow” directions that are 
furmished with it ti 






takes extra time and the product is 
not a bit better for it. It is, however, 
important to give them a hot water 
treatment at once in order to set the 
color. This is done by pouring boiling 
water over them in the jars, and then putting them into the 
hot water bath or the pressure cooker at once. 

Whenever possible I would advise the use of the pressure 
cooker in canning vegetables. Not only does it save a great 
deal of time but it practically insures the keeping of the prod- 
ucts. Recently pressure cooker manufacturers reduced the 
prices on this altogether useful kitchen utensil and so more of 
us are able to afford them than ever before. 

Farther on in this article you will find a few points on the use 
of the pressure cooker in canning that will be helpful if you are 
using it for the first time this year. 

An excellent combination is beans with bacon or beans with 
salt pork. The cured meat gives a decidedly pleasing flavor to 
the vegetables. Green 
beans and corn canned to- 
gether in the proportion 
of two parts beans and one 
part corn is another very 
good combination. In 
either case there is no 
previous cooking. The 
vegetables are simply 
put into the jars or tin 
cans’ raw, two level tea- 
spootifuls of salt are added 
to the quart, and covered 
with boiling water. 

With the new style 
of tin cans which are be- 
coming more’ and more 
popular with the home 
canner on account of the 
ease with which they are 
used, the procedure is 
slightly different. The 
tins are filled; set in the 
boiling water bath or 
whatever container is.used 
and thoroly heated “thru. 
This is what is known as 
exhausting and drives ex- 
cess air out that has hid- 
den in tiny bubbles in and 
around the vegetables. 
Then the lids are put on 
and sealed on with the 
little hand machine for 
that purpose. No capping- 
and-tipping is necessary. 
The peculiar build of the 
lids allows for expansion 
of air during cooking. The 
lids will bulge slightly 
but will go back to normal 
when the cans have cooled 
down after cooking. They 
will do this more speedily 

z if placed under the cold 
water faucet after cooking. The late variety of telephone peas 
is good for canning now and they are surprisingly good canned, 
too, tho not nearly so attractive as the early varieties. 

The important thing to remember in canning peas is to can 
them as soon after they are picked as possible. Two hours 
from garden to can is good advice to follow. This holds true 
of any vegetable but more particularly of peas. There is a 
certain bacteria present in peas, a perfectly harmless one so 
far as health is concerned, which upon standing causes an un- 
usual cloudiness in the liquor of canned peas. Peas that have 
stood for several hours should be scalded well in boiling water, 
allowing them to stand for a minute or two. With fresh peas, 
put into the-cans within two hours after picking, the scalding 
is unnecessary. But you may be timely and observe all the 
other advice and still have a disappointing lot of sediment after 
the peas are all canned up if you allow them to stand in water 
after shelling. A few people do this (Continued on page 27 
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This New Catalogue is Yours Free 
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Every Page is a New | 
Opportunity for Saving Money 


HIS Big, Complete, 700 Page Cata- 
logue—filled with bright new mer- 
chandise—is Yours Free! 

The coupon below will bring you the 
Catalogue free—or merely write us a 
postcard to say you want your copy of 
this book of amazing bargains. 


A $50 Saving May 
Just as Well Be Yours 


Ward’s prices are the lowest prices at 
which standard quality goods can be 
sold. Therefore, sending all your or- 
ders to Ward’s will mean a saving to 
you of at least $50 in cash. 

“How are these lower than market 
prices possible?” “Why can Ward’s 
sell cheaper?” Ward’s big values are 
made possible by these three things: 

— big volume buying. More than 
50,000,000 dollars in cash is used in 
buying merchandise for each issue of 
Ward’s Catalogue. Everyone knows 
that big orders and spot cash get the 
lowest prices. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


—expert buying. Every dollar’s 
worth of goods at Ward’s is bought by 
an expert—men who know values, who 
know what to buy—where to buy— 
and when to buy. 

—buying in every market. The 
markets of the world are searched to 
secure these values for you. Months 
in advance our buyers go to every 
market with ready cash to search and 
find the biggest values the whole world 
offers. 


“Ward Quality” means 
Reliable Goods Only 
Ward’s low prices are always on goods 
of standard reliable quality. Never 
forget that quality and price both are 

necessary to make a bargain. 

“We never sacrifice quality to make 
a low price.” Our low prices are made 
without cutting the serviceability of 
any article we sell. We do not sell 
cheap unsatisfactory goods simply to 
make a seemingly low price. 


Montgomery Ward &Co 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 





Baltimore, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Ft. Worth 
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Fill Out 
This Coupon 
| and the complete 
Catalogue will 
be sent you 






















1,000,000 more families ordered 
from Ward’s last year 
Write for your Catalogue. Study the 
big values. Know the right price to pay 
for standard goods. See for yourself 
how much you can save. See why over 
1,000,000 new customers started saving 
money by sending their orders to 

Ward’s last year. 
At Ward’s—your orders are ship- 
ped within 24 hours. 


To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept. 130-H 
Baltimore Chicago (Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Werth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you .) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Wa rd’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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If you have 
a child 


Ler Calvert School with its 
unique system and unusual ad- 
vantages, teach your boy or girl 
in your own home by long dis- 
tance instruction. 


No matter whether you are 3 
miles or 3000 miles from a good 
school, you may give your child 
practically the same educa- 
tional advantages he might 
have if he were in attendance 
at the best private school. 


Calvert school, established 
over twenty-five years ago to 
specialize in the teaching of 
children, conducts a great day- 
school in Baltimore and its 
methods and course of study 
are world famous. 


In response to a demand 
from parents whose children 
were inaccessible to good 
schools, Calvert started nearly 
twenty years ago a home-in- 
struction department which 
ever since has been successful- 
ly teaching by correspondence 
thousands of pupils scattered 
over the entire face of the globe. 


Calvert gives daily.lessons in 
all school subjects, furnishes all 
books and materials, and guides 
and supervises the work. 


V. M. HILLYER, Headmaster, * 
(Author of “Child Training,” 
“A Chiid’s History of the : 
World,” etc.) line set> ste 


If for any reason ‘your child 
is to be taught at home, you 
should write for information to 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
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Radishes for Christmas Salads 


M. COVERDELL 


*TaRv years of sys- 
tematic records in 
connection with both 
the production and 
marketing of garden 
products, we had learned that onions are 
most profitable when handled as a sort of 
“sass” proposition. So we planted ours 
as early as the ground would work well 
last spring, hustled them along by thoro 
cultivation, and sold them as soon as 
they reached the proper size. Where 
left to grow into onions for storage, they 
occupy the ground for the entire season. 
With mature onions selling at the reason- 
able price they usually do in the fall, we 
figured we could buy them for much less 
than what we could produce in a second 
crop planted where the onions grew in 
the spring. 

With the onions out of the way, we 
ran shallow furrows between the old-row 
marks (about a foot apart), and drilled 
in beets, for successive marketing, after 
the earliest spring planting had been used 
up. This was along in late May or early 
June. 

By early August, some of the beets 
were large enough to use, and as soon as 
they were pretty well gone we ran the 
bull-tongue shovel of the garden plow 
between the rows. This left the marks 
where the old, first-crop onions had been 
grown, forming an ideal place for radishes. 

This was near mid-August, and it may 
be explained here, that planting of winter 
radishes never should be done till near 
the fifteenth of August, sometimes a 


| little later. If planted earlier, they grow 





11 West 40th Street, Baltimore, Md. 





Calvert School’s New Building 








too large, the fibre is more likely to be 
coarse, the flavor not so good. If planted 
too late, however, they will not grow 
large enough before ruinous freezing. 

It is also important to note that there 
are only three varieties known to the 
writer which will’prove satisfactory when 
grown as a crop for storage. Spring-crop 
radishes will not do. We have found the 
California Mammoth White, Chinese 


Plan Now to Plant 
Some This Month 


‘all standpoints, altho ou 


Rose (deep pink and 
red in color), and the 
Black Spanish to be 
rapid growers and fine 
keepers. We prefer, 
however, the first two varieties named on 
account of the color. 

We drill winter radish seed somewhat 
farther apart than spring radishes, since 
the former will need more space in which 
to grow, being several times larger than 
the spring growths. They also are plant- 
ed a little deeper, the seeds being much 
larger. Cultivation is done about the 
same as with other varieties. 

As the winter radish crop comes on, 
we use those large enough for the table, 
thinning them out where they are too 
thick for rapid growth. 

When the radishes have been thinned 
out till they are about three or four inches 
apart in the rows, they are allowed to 
grow, unmolested, till the time comes 
when it is risky to leave them in the 
ground for fear of freezing. They will 
stand a sharp nip or two, but a severe 
freeze detracts from the palatable flavor. 

After several sharp frosts have fallen, 
and we are expecting a heavy freeze, the 
radishes are pulled, piled in shelter to 
avoid dampness, and covered slightly to 
prevent drying out and withering. All 
the dirt possible is left on—no washing. 

We have tried two or three methods of 
storage; out-door pit (about the same a: 
with potatoes or turnips); wrapping in 
thick paper and storing in bins and boxes 
in the cellar or basement; laying away in 
boxes of dirt. 

The latter method is perhaps best, from 
oor storage 
in pits is fine. By the box method, we 
merely select some of the smoothest, 
solidest products, placing them in layers 
in the box, with clean dirt between layers. 
If the dirt is composed of one-half sand. 
so mueh the better. An all-sand packing 
is best, and should be very slightly 
dampened for prime results. 


Radishes like these are easily grown 
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How to Bud Garden Roses 


Continued from page 20 


from seed, and late in the summer of the 
next year, to insert the bud, or “‘cion” as 
it is called, very close to the ground. If 
the operation is successful and the bud 
“takes,” all growth above it-is cut off the 
following spring, so that the full vigor 
of the root is given over to the support 
of the bud, which soon grows into a strong 
plant. 

How to select the proper bud for your 
operation, is rather difficult to suggest, 
but. there are certain general rules that 
must. be observed. The full, healthy- 
looking bud® that have formed on the 
wood produced early in the season, offer 
the greatest promise of success, and these 
are in proper condition late in summer. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard, the buds 
are ready late in July or in August, but 
here again, local conditions must be con- 
sidered. 

Having selected your bud, the next 
step is its removal from the plant. 
Whether your plant is a Hybrid Per- 
petual or “June” rose, or one of the 
justly popular Hybrid Teas, the best 
way to take the bud is by the “shield” 
method. A regular budding knife may be 
used, but a sharp, thin-bladed pocket 
knife will do for this part of the operation, 
and clean cutting is very important, for 
to a large extent, success depends upon 
the neat fitting of cion to stock. I have 
used a discarded safety razor blade for 
the purpose, and found it satisfactory. 
The cutting should start just a little 
above the bud, and with a downward 
and slightly incurved motion, end about 
the same distance below it. This will 
give you a “shield” with the bud at its 
front, and a small amount of wood re- 
inforcing it at the back. 

Some growers contend that it is better 
to remove this small bit of wood, but I 
see no particular advantage in this. A 
small portion of the leaf stem, just below 
the bud, is usually left on the cion to 
serve as a sort of handle while the bud 
is being inserted in the stock. 

The next step is the preparation of the 
stock. The stem of this should be slightly 
thicker than the branch from which your 
cion was taken. With a sharp knife make 
a T-shaped incision just above the ground, 
the horizontal cut being about one-third 
of the distance around the stock, and the 
vertical cut from one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch long, depending upon 
the size of the cion. It is better to place 
the bud on the north side of the stock, 
to protect it from the hot winds of late 
summer. In making the incision, cut only 
thru the bark, and with the point of the 
knife carefully lift the edges a trifle, so as 
to make room for the entrance of the cion. 
Placing the lower end of the cion in the 
horizontal cut, gently work it down until 
the back of the cion is in complete con- 
tact with the stock. 

Between the bark and the wood lies 
what is known as the cambium layer, and 
it is here that the union between cion and 
stock takes place. If the cion has been 
neatly cut, the edges of the cambium 
layer should come in contact with a 
similar part on the stock. To hold the 
cion In place, bind firmly, but not too 


tightly, with raffia which can be procured - 


from your seedsman. 

By slightly dampening this before 
using, you will find it more easily handled. 
Vhen the cion “takes” and the growth 
Continued on page 39 
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The Frame Manufacturer, The Shipper, The Cab- 
inet Maker, The Wood Technologist, The Painter, The Manual Trai 


raining Instructor 


“It’s the Great American Door” — 
so declares America’s great wood jury 


HE Great AMERICAN Door is 
the name that has been given to 
doors made of California Pine—be- 
cause most of America’s well built homes 
have doors constructed of this fine wood. 
Men whose business requires a know- 
ledge of wood-values— America’s great 
wood jury—know that the properties pos- 
sessed by California Pine have been the 
standard of fine woods since the Pilgrims 
landed. 

The large sash and door manufacturers, 
for instance, have made California Pine the 
very backbone of their entire industry. 
They know that no other woods meet the 
requirements for door serviceand window- 

service—the two most exacting gen- 
eral uses to which any soft wood can be put. 

One of the largest of these manufactur. 
ers says, in his book on doors: 

“,.. doors made of solid California Pine, 
a soft, close-grained, weather-resisting 
wood. It has more of the qualities of the 
old Northern Pine than any wood being 
cut today in sufficient quantities to provide 
for the production of soft wood doors. It 
is a wood suitable for paint or stain and in 
our judgement is the best wood from 
which to make solid doors. ... Large 
panels usually swell, shrink, or check, but 
these are made from carefully selected Cal- 
ifornia Pine and true economy results in 
the purchase of the better article.” 

* Doorsare pes the most used of 
the home. That California Pine Doors 
meet the most exacting service require- 
ments is proved by the fact that more than 
five million such doors areannually placed 
in the homes of America. 

By using California Pine for doors, and 
other parts of your home, you will have a 
better home to live in, the minimum of 
repairs, and the maximum resale value, 
should you ever want to sell. 


califo 


Hee RE E California Sugar Pine 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 





“Door” Quauities, and others of like 
value, make California Pine the favored 
wood for practically every homebuilding 
purpose, such as: 

Window frames and sash, exterior siding 

and me interior woodwork, mantels, 

cabinets, bookcases, built-in conveniences, 
etc., structural framing, sheathing, sub- 
flooring, porches, jrelles gateways, ett, 
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“Don’t Stand “Blindfolded 
When You “Build 


Everyone who builds a home should know the 
ABC's of building. Our free 48-page illustrated 
book “Pine Homes” contains valuable home- 
building information set forth in 
simple, easily understood terms, 
with graphic illustrations of 
the various operations incident 


An hour's time with this book 
takes the mystery out of building. 
Simply fill out the coupon and 
mail now. It’s FREE. 











PINE HOMES 
i 


This book will be sent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 
forni ‘ ‘ 
California White end Sugar Pine 


658 Call Bldg.,San Francisco. 
Please send your book “ Pine Homes.” 
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CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of California White Fir + California “Douglas Fir - California Incense (edar 
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Necessary Work to Be Done in 


UGUST is the month to plant iris. 
Procure your favorite named var- 
ieties from reliable dealers and 

plant the rhizomes in a well-drained lo- 
cation. By working in a little bonemeal 
around the roots and cultivating them 
you may be rewarded with blooms the 
first year. This is also a good time to 
divide the roots of old iris plants, which 
work, by the way, should be done every 
three or four years. 

Evergreens may be set out to good 
advantage at this time of year since the 
roots are more or less dormant now. In 








planting, leave on the burlap covering 
so that the roots will not be exposed to 
the air. The burlap soon decays. Keep 
the soil cool by mulching the roots. 
Water copiously. 

Oriental poppies should be moved 
now. The roots are dormant at this time 
of year but when the fall rains commence 
they will start growing. The plants can- 
not be safely moved at any other time 
of year. 

Madonna lilies, in fact any of the 


eurly blooming lilies, should be planted 


this month~in order to get sufficient 
growth to put forth bloom next spring. 
The planting depth for Madonna lilies 
is seven to eight inches. 

Cultivation must not cease. Keep 
out all weeds from perennial borders and 
the garden. Blackberries, grapes and all 
other small fruits will do better if given 
occasional cultivation. 





Order your peonies now to be planted 
out nextmonth. Old peony roots may be 
divided the last of the month with safety. 
It is best to do the work of resetting the 
roots on a cloudy day. Plan for peonies 
in your garden. We shall be glad to give 
you a list of good varieties. 

Cuttings of roses, geraniums, coleus 
and the like may be made now. Insert 
the rose cuttings in wet sand, sprinkle 
often and they will gradually take root. 
Transplant later to cold frame or box. 
Cuttings from geraniums and coleus 
may be started in wet sand or water and 
will be right for house plants this fall. 

Cut out the old canes of the black- 
berries after they have finished fruiting. 
This practice makes picking easier and 
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lessens the likelihood of disease spreading 
another year. 

Strawflowers, and similar blooms 
grown for winter bouquets should be 
gathered before they are completely 
opened and hung heads down in a dry 
place. When thoroly dried, pack in 
boxes until ready for use. 

Chinese cabbage should be sown this 
month. Plantings of lettuce, winter 
radishes, endive, and turnips may also be 
made for late fall and winter use. 

Gladiolus that have finished hlooming 
should be taken out. Remove the plants 
carefully and do not cut the tops until 
they have thoroly dried. Store the bulbs 
in a cool, dry place. 

Dahlias are the show flowers for this 
month. Water the plants freely and fer- 


tilize well to produce strong roots and 


perfect flowers. 





When the leaves of raspberries are 
small, with edges rolled inward, look for 
anthracnose. Cut out old canes and 
badly infested young ones and burn as 
soon as possible. Keep patch well culti- 
vated and fertilized. 

Apple scald may be avoided by allow- 
ing the fruit to become pretty well ma- 
tured before harvesting and by wrapping 
apples to be stored in oiled wrappers. 
Store varieties which are resistant to 
scald. 

Bordeaux injury to apples is not 
likely in hot dry weather. In the cool 
weather prevailing at the time of the 
early sprays use limesulphur. 

Potato wilt must be controlled by 
means of seed selection and crop rota- 
tion. Reject all diseased tubers for seed. 
Allow at least a two-year interval between 
potato crops on the same ground. 


Climbing roses should be pruned 
after they have finished blooming. Cut 
out old canes to make way for the new 
ones. 
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Chrysanthemums require much care 
now. Keep the plants well watered and 
fertilized. When the buds begin to ap- 
pear do not apply any more fertilizer. 

Check blackleg of cabbage by treat- 
ing seed. Dissolve one ounce of corrosive 
sublimate in eight gallons of water. Soak 
for twenty minutes. 





August 


Cut your flowers freely, particularly 
the annuals. Do not permif seed pods 
to form if you wish to prolong the flower- 
ing season. Delphiniums, gaillardia and 
the like will often send out new blooms 
if seeds are cut off and the plants watered 
and cultivated. 
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Apple scab can be controlled by 
means of limesulphur or bordeaux. Next 
year spray with limesulphur solution in 
water 1:25 when the blossoms are just 
showing pink, and the cluster buds have 
spread; 1:40 when ninety-five percent of 
the petals have fallen; 1:40 ten days to 
two weeks later; 1:45 the latter part of 
July. 

Early celery should be blanched in 
August. Good results may be obtained 
by using weathered lumber for the 
blanch. Place the boards on each side of 
the row, allowing the tops of the plants 
to extend above the boards. Two or 
three weeks will be required to blanch 
the ordinary crop. Late celery should 
be left until October. 

Lawns will require some attention 
this month. Dig out all weeds before 
they go to seed. Bonemeal makes an 
excellent fertilizer to apply this month. 
Apply lightly before a rain. Mow the 
lawn regularly but adjust the knives so 
that they do not cut too closely. If you 


water the at all be sure to give it 
a good salen 
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Black scurf and other surface borne 
diseases may be controlled by dissolving 
one ounce of corrosive sublimate in seven 
and one-half gallons of water, soaking 
uncut tubers one and one-half hours, 
then drying. 

Asters are likely to turn black at the 
stem near the ground this month and 
eventually rot off. This is often caused 
by too much watering. Cultivate thoroly 
but use the hose sparingly. Spray the 
plants occasionally with nicotine sulphate. 

Plantings of gladiolus may still be 
made this month for late fall bloom. 

Pansies may be planted out this 
month. Sow the seeds in well-fertilized 
soil, cultivate carefully to encourage 
strong growth this fall, and cover the 
plants with a light mulch before mi 
weather sets in. You will be reward 
with blooms early next spring. 
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Canning Summer Fruits and 
Vegetables 


Continued from page 22 ° 


and with dire results. It is far better to 
can a small amount of peas at a time, 
and pint cans, I believe, are better than 
quarts. 

In order to lessen the time that it takes 
to get the center of a can of peas heated 
up it is a good idea to bring them just to 
a boil in the open kettle. Fill into the 
jars at once and cook pint jars for fifty 
minutes at 15 pounds pressure. Quart 
cans will require fifteen minutes longer. 
In the hot water bath the time is length- 
ened to two and one-half and three hours 
respectively. 

orn needs the same speedy handling 
as peas and here also it is a good idea to 
bring the corn to boiling on the stove and 
then fill it into the jars. In any case 
where precooking is practiced, the liquor 
is always used to pour over the product 
in the cans. Salt is not added then until 
the vegetable is in the can. 

The corn that I like best for canning is 
Country Gentleman. This variety has 
very small kernels thickly set on the cob, 
and the flavor is excellent. The length 
of time necessary for cooking is fifty 
minutes for pints and eighty minutes for 
quarts. 

Lima beans are at their best now and 
the small green ones can nicely. The same 
technique is used here as in the canning 
of peas, and the length of time for cooking 
is the same. 

Can Some Late Spinach 


Greens are usually shrunk before they | 


are put into the cans. And by the way, 
the late crop of spinach thru August and 
September is better for canning than 
that grown earlier in the season for the 
reason that it contains more solids, is a 
little less succulent, and therefore shrinks 
less. 

Recent experiments conducted by the 


United States department of agriculture | 


show that scalding or precooking greens 
has absolutely no other purpose than to 
shrink the product. The flavor is not 
better and the color is no more permanent. 
Also, plunging into cold water as has been 
the custom is now known to be a wastefal 
practice—wasteful of both time and food 
content. 

If the leaves are tender and succulent, 
forty minutes cooking under 15 pounds 
pressure is sufficient for a quart of greens. 
Longer sterilization than this is not 
necessary and I believe, tho I have not 
done enough ms to bear this out 
conelusively, that the long periods of 
cooking generally listed tend to destroy 
the flavor and break down the product 
toa t extent. With careful handling 
the shorter length of time is always safe. 
Try adding three or four strips of bacon 
or a little salt pork to a few of your cans 
of raw greens. It saves time when the 
greens are opened if you wish to serve 
them in this way, and the aging with the 
cured meats is really to be preferred. 

Salad tomatoes are canned whole. For 
these I always choose the medium sized, 
quite firm tomatoes. The kind with few 
seeds is the best. Usually it is possible 
to get five of these into a quart jar. Make 
a thick puree of the broken and uneven 
tomatoes by cooking until soft and put- 
ting thru a colander. (This may after- 
ward be used for soup.) Pour this boiling 
hot, over the tomatoes and add seasoning; 
cook in boiling water for twenty-five or 
Continued on page 29 
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Healthy kid- 


dies never tire 
of the happy 
Kellogg flavor! 
Oh, mother, it’s 
good! They’ll 
eat Kellogg’s 
day after day. 


Heap high the breakfast bowls with 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Each deli- 
ciously toasted, crunchy-crisp flake 
has a flavor-thrill for all. Serve 
with milk or cream—fresh or pre- 
served fruit too. No cooking. Sold 
by grocers everywhere. Served in 
all restaurants. 





Nature Lore for Youthful Readers 


Conducted by HAZEL HANKINSON 


which protects them from the ant-robbers, 
as everyone knows, is the flower’s greatest 


Brave Little Flowers 
DAINTY American blossom has 
made itself strong enough to keep 
a whole army at bay! It’s the little 

fringed gentian which, when most of the 
other wild flowers of summer 
are gone, comes along with its 
merry flowers of blue. 
Thousands and thousands of 
years ago, the gentians had no 
fringe. Members of the ant 
family, therefore, found the 
flowers easy to enter and dis- 
covered that they were very 
fond of the honey which lay 
hidden in the heart of each 
beauty. In squads and regi- 
ments the ant-robbers stormed 
the helpless gentians and easily 
stole away the rich plunder 
they craved. Neither did they 
pay in any manner for a single 
morsel which they took. 
“Look here,” finally 
said the gentians to each 
other as best they could 
in flower language, ‘‘some- 
how we must defend these 
sweets of ours. We need 
every drop of that honey 
with which to pay the 
bees and the butterflies 
who really help us.” So 
the gentians set to work. 
Year after year they toiled until finall 
each flower that bloomed had a thick 
wall of fringe thru which no ant army 
could possibly make an entrance to the 
larder of eats. At last, the brave little 
flowers had saved themselves from at- 
tacks by their insect enemies! 








The gentians with their beautiful fringe are 
becoming more scarce every year. Sel. 


should they be picked when seen growing wild 


But alas! As time has gone on, that 
very defense from the ant-robbers has 
almost proved to be the ruin of the gen- 
tian flowers whose cheery blue brightens 
the days of autumn. That graceful fringe 
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charm. Folks everywhere, therefore, 
who have seen the gentians in blossom, 
for years have loved to pick them, and 




















The jolliest designs can be made on “fomes applanatus” by merely 
scratching the surface with a ay stick. This one happens to be the 


right size for a book end 

they have carried them away by the arm- 
ful. Until now, you may go for miles, 
from Canada to the Gulf and from Maine 
to beyond the Mississippi, and you are 
lucky if you find even one or two fringed 
gentians in the haunts where hundreds 
used to dwell. 

Fringed gentians grow every year, or 
every other year, from seed only, and the 
old plants die. That is why the plucking 
of one flower destroys many new plants 
for future blooming. The tiny hair- 
covered seed scales fly far, and if they 
are fortunate enough to fall in rich, 
moist soil, there a new plant begins to 
grow. That is why “It was here—it was 
there—where is it now?” you say as you 
hunt for the blossoms in the places you 
found them the year before. 

Seldom should fringed gentians be dis- 
turbed in their homes where they grow 
wild. But if some time a plant is found 
where it is sure to be destroyed, or where 
many of them are growing thickly, it 
ean be transplanted to a moist shaded 
spot in one’s yard. Plenty of roots and 
soil, however, should be carried with it. 
There it will bloom again of its own ac- 
cord, if the seeds are allowed to fall. 
Thus, this brave little flower which 
brings sunshine in autumn can be forti- 
fied by you against careless folks, even 
as it has saved itself from being harmed 
by greedy ants. 


A Friendly Fungus 


IGHTING the enemies that some- 
times attack trees or flowers or other 
plants is not always a pleasant process. 
Especially if those unfriendly fellows 
happen to be bugs or insects. But when 
a tree-foe is something which can be 
worked with or played with—it’s more 
interesting to most of us. 
There are the fungi, for instance, those 


strange and peculiar growths found on 
trees in the woods and often on those in 
the home yard. Many of the fungi are 
injurious to trees. They grow where a 
tree is trying to heal a wound, and they 
sap its life-blood. During the 
World War, it is said, the 
Germans nearly rid their for- 
ests of a dangerous pest b 

using a certain fungus ath 
in the making of gloves. The 
fungi were reduced to a pulp 
by some process, and then the 
pulp was dried in thin layers 
to be cut and sewed into gloves. 

One fungus growth which is 
very common on American 
trees is a kind of “bracket” 
fungus. Its other name is 
“Fomes applanatus.” This 
fungus can always be recog- 
nized because it is gray or 
brown on top and has a clean 
white under surface. It 
is at its best in June or 
July after the new growth 
comes on. - 

By using a small sharp- 
pointed stick for a pen, 
writing or lettering or 
drawing can be done on 
the white surface of this 
“bracket” fungus. Clear 
brown lines show up as tho 
they were burnt in, and the result is 
splendid. A paper-weight can be made 
in this way by gluing a small “bracket’”’ 
to a block of the right size. Book ends, 
likewise, can be fashioned of two fungi 
of equal size by gluing them to blocks. 
The white surface should be decorated 
according to your taste before gluing. 


A Traveled Bird Bath 


BIRD bath made of rocks took ten 
years in the building! Sounds as 
tho it might be a small, yet modern, 
cousin to the pyramids of Egypt, doesn’t 
it? The gathering of the rocks for this 
particular bird bath, however, was so 
filled with delightful experiences that 
it couldn’t possibly be related to any- 
thing so gloomy as the tombs of the far 
Fast. 
H. L. Russell, dean: of the college of 











This jungus with the white under ‘surface 


always extends outward from a tree trunk, 
is. like a bracket 


agriculture at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, is a nature lover. In his travels about 
the country he has collected beautiful, 
interesting stones for the purpose of 
making this delightful rockery where 
birds may come to drink and bathe and 
be refreshed. There is a rock to help re- 
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member a trip to Pike’s Peak. There is 
one from the Hawaiian Islands. Another 
came from Mount Rainier. A stone from 
somewhere in his own state shows strange- 
ly beautiful markings of the glaciers of 
long ago, a sample of the famous Superior 
granite came from its native home in 
northern Wisconsin. Each stone recalls 
a pleasant journey by motor or train or 
ship to the place from which it came. 

e bird bath, which, now that it is 
complete, is about three feet high, stands 
beneath the shade of spruce and hemlock 
trees on the owner’s home grounds. The 
water is piped from the city supply; and 
as it trickles over the rocks to form pools 
at top and bottom, it is always fresh and 
cool for summer use. 


Canning Fruits and Vegetables 


Continued from page 27 


thirty minutes. I prefer not to use the 
pressure cooker for these. The best way 
is to put the jars into the container of 
boiling water, turn out the fire and let 
them stand for thirty minutes while the 
water gradually cools. 

In the matter of canning fruit we are 
always prone to can the largest amounts 
of those fruits that our family like best. 
The four P’s—peaches, pears, plums and 
prunes—are usually abundant this month 
and those of us who are partial to the 
flavor of the home canned fruite will cer- 
— put up several quarts of each of 
these. 

A delectable salad of equal parts of 
pears and peaches is canned ready for 
mixing at a moment’s notice. The fruit 
is cut into convenient sized pieces for 
handling and packed into the sterilized 
jar. A thin sirup of two parts water and 
one part sugar is brought just to boiling 
and poured hot over the fruit. The jars 
are then partially sealed, and sterilized 
twenty minutes in the hot water bath. 

A little bit different flavor is produced 
when pears and peaches are cooked in the 
open kettle than when sealed and cooked. 
Many ome like the old way best be- 
cause of this, but a few jars of the perfect 
halves should be put up in order to have 
salad or sauce for special occasions. A 
thin sirup like that used in the salad can- 
ning above is preferable. 

Plums, with the exception of the big 
dark purple ones known as prunes, have 
a little bit better flavor if they are briefly 
scalded in a little water containing soda. 
Do not allow them to stand in the soda 
water for more than ten minutes. Re- 
move them and rinse lightly to remove 
any trace of soda flavor. For the large 
plums such as the green gages, canning 
in sirup is best. A medium thick sirup is 
used in the proportion of equal parts of 
sugar and water. Cool the sirup slightly 
and pour over the plums in the jars, par- 
tially seal and process for twenty minutes 
in hot water. On account of the 
large amount of acid present it is not 
necessary to sterilize plums as thoroly as 
some of the other fruits. 

Just a word in regard to the use of the 
pressure cooker in canning. It is import- 
ant to keep the pressure fairly steady. 
With vegetables the pressure is main- 
tained at about 15 pounds. Fruits do not 
stand the high pressure well and 5 pounds 





is a good mark to keep. The petcock for | 
| the escape of steam is never opened until 


the clock hand points to almost zero. Fol- 
low Pog — with the cooker, 
as of ti 

oe oe dling length of time for 
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Fenestra (asement Windows 
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They're Easily Washed from. the Inside 


OUR windows can be easily washed. You can do it without 


sitting out on the sill—you can do it quickly and conveniently 
all the year ’round— 


—If you merely ask your architect and builder to use Fenestra 
Casements in your new home. For these modern steel casements 
are constructed with wide extension hinges so that you can swing 
them open and wash the outside as easily as the inside. And besides, 
they cannot warp nor stick! You'll never have to struggle as you 
do with sticking wood windows. 

But “easy . washing” is only one of the advantages you'll gain. 
You'll have brighter, cheerier, cozier rooms throughout your new 
home. You'll have better ventilation, always under control. You 
can let the pleasant weather in and keep the bad weather out. 
Your screens will last longer, too, because they will be on the inside 
where they will protect your draperies and keep them clean. 


When you find that you can enjoy all of these advantages without 
increasing the cost of your home, you'll hardly be satisfied with any- 
thing less. And you won’t stop with steel casements, you’ll want 
the brighter, airier kind of basement equipped with Fenestra Base- 


‘ment Windows and the more useful garage with its steel windows 


of the same well-known type } 
Your builders can easily get Fenestra Steel Windows 
from the local lumber or building supply dealer. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, C-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 
Factories in Detroit, Mich., Oakland, Calif., and Toronto, Ont., Canada 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Led. 
160 River Street, Toronto, Ont. 


nestra 


pr ocees and apartments 
schools and institutions 





commercial buildings 


all industrial structures 
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THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL—DETROIT 
WASHINGTON BLVD. AT MICHIGAN AVE. 
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Book: Qadillac 


Room Comforts 


The luxury and comfort that 
characterize the public rooms of 


the Book-Cadillac extend also to 
each of the 1,200 guest rooms. 


Every bedroom has private bath, 
Circulating ice water, individual 
bed lights and lighted mirrors. All 


have full outside exposure. 


Beds are without foot-boards, 
adding greatly to their attractive- 
ness and comfort. 


Thoughtful, yet unobtrusive ser- 
vice is everywhere apparent to 
guests of Book-Cadillac. It reveals 
itself in many unexpected cour- 
tesies, not often encountered out- 
side of private homes. 


#200 Rooms with Bath 
$4 and up 


475 rooms at *4 and #5 
Parlor Suites *14, 16, #18 per day 
Sample Rooms *5.and 
$8 per day 
Three Main Restaurants 


Cafeteria Service in Coffee Shop 
on Ground Floor-18 Shops and 
Broker’s Office in Building 


Special Luncheon Served Daily 
in English Grill and Blue 
Room $1.25 


Dinner De Luxe in Blue Room 
and English Grill $2 


(Except Sunday) 
Venetian Room a la Carte 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY - DETROIT 
Roy CARRUTHERS, President. 
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ENJOYS THE “HOMES OF FAMOUS 
AMERICANS ’” 


I am a charter subscriber to Better Homes and 
Gardens and have thought ever since the magazine 
has been coming into our home that I should tell you 
how greatly I appreciate it. But so many have writ- 
ten that I felt | would be voicing only their senti- 
— and could add nothing which had not been 
said. 

Your little article in the June issue ending up, 
“write us anyway, we like to chat,’’ decided me. 
Better Homes and Gardens is surely the best maga- 
zine which I take. Every article is very interesting 
as well as instructive. Just the things which help 
and encourage a busy housewife to continue “‘peg- 
ging”’ on “peg by peg.” 

By all means continue your “Homes of Famous 
Americans.’* They give us an ideal. To me they have 

nm very interesting as I have seen a number of 
those about which you have written. No doubt you 
could use the space profitably but I rather enjoy 
looking forward to a familiar article, then, too it 
freshens our memory on history as your interpreta- 
tion gives us such a clear idea of not only the homes 
but of the people themselves.—Mrs. C. D. Elliott, 
Keensburg, Illinois. 











This martin house is merely a keg with a roof 
of asbestos shingles. Contributed by R.S.West, 
Pine Bluffs, Arkansas 


THE OLD HONEYSUCKLE 

Fifty years ago an old honeysuckle vine was packed 
under the old spring seat of a prairie schooner, alon 
with a number of other flowers and fruits and trekkec 
across the plains of Illinois and Iowa and over into 
Nebraska. A deep hole was dug into the sod and 
there it stands today, a little scrawny and overgrown. 
Tremendous blizzards have swept thru its branches 
when the prairie was an even plain and unprotected 
by tree or bush. The hot winds from the sands of 
Kansas scorched its sturdy leaves and hail and flood 
poured down upon it, but it has survived them all. 

Today, the hand that dug it from its old bush and 
so tenderly nourished it in its new home, lies still, 
resting in the silent home just over the hill. Toda 
the hands that guided that schooner across the val- 
leys of the Mississippi and the Missouri, lie in that 
same resting place. oday the children who rode 
in the schooner or hiked behind it for those memorable 
miles are standing beside the edge of the — 4 vale, 
they, too, have been seamed and measured by the 
storms of many years. 

But for fifty years that bush has surely and lavishly 
budded and bloomed and swung its sweet panicles 
into the summer air. There has never been a failure 
of its glorious bloom. The little children have plucked 
its sprays and fastened them in hat band or belt. 
Scores of them have gone to the church and been 
used to decorate the arch or cross beneath whose 
beauty the rising generation have portrayed the 
ho and ambitions of their youthful aspirations. 

me day a stranger passing, stopped at the well 
and drank from the old oaken bucket and as he saw 
the reflection of the old bush and its ruby panicles 
in its clear depths he set the pail on the corner of the 
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curb and murmured, “That is just like the flower 
my mother loved and duatehed away back in old 
Ohio.” One day a bridal party stop beside its 
twisting vines and decora the bridal arch with its 
fr nt petals. 

‘arty tables and company occasions have been 
brightened from the old honeysuckle and often when 
the days were long and the labors unceasing, the 
pioneer mother stood beside it and forgot the great 
problems of the rough life of the plains, again she 
stood beside it in the old home with friends and ha 
piness, but her day dreams were short and she beke 
off another spray and placed it in the vase on the 
table beside which she labored and worked. 

The old prairie schooner rotted and was scrapped, 
the wild sods were tamed and new grasses sprung up 
around it, the wild Sweet Williams, the gum weed 
and the prairie flowers forgot to come up from the 
sods any longer, new flowers and vines came into 
the scene and new trees grew into lofty groves and 
orchards, and the old honeysuckle went on blooming. 

Tomorrow I will go out and gather more sprays 
from its scraggy branches and carry them over the 
hill and gently lay them on the grave above the 
hands that hall a century ago, planted. 

Yesterday I went out and dug a little rootlet from 
among its brambles and set it out in a new and richer 
spot and when the old bush has failed to come up 
out of the impoverished soil, the new one will serve 
the passing throng. Soon the story of its coming will 
be forgotten, but forever, as long as the human race 
abides someone, somewhere, will carry a new bush 
from its successor and it will go on forever, giving 
out its sweetness for the wedding, the party, the 
tired traveler, the festal occasion, or the sadder serv- 
ice at the grave.—J.O.Shroyer, Humboldt, Nebraska. 








A corner in the garden of W. R. Blackmore, 
Columbia, Missouri 


AN EXAMPLE OF CIVIC PRIDE 

For some time I have had a vision of what our 
cities could be, if we made the right of way of all the 
railroad lines passing thru them, parkways instead 
of trash dumps and weed patches. 

To demonstrate this and prove to my own satis- 
faction that it could be done without being pro- 
hibitory either in time or expense, three years ago 
we leased the right of way of the Wichita and West- 
ern, a branch line of the Santa Fe, which joins our 

pate It gives us an added area of one hundred 

y two hundred and three feet. 

On both sides of the track I have large beds of 
orchid cannas which have a long blooming season 
in this location. The railroad parking is treated in 
the same way, so in all there are seventeen large beds 
of cannas. I he the Eureka, a white canna; Wabash, 
a cerise with bronze foliage; Venus, a pink; Yellow 
Bird; American ; Pennsylvania, a red; and 
Allemania, a red and yellow. 

Beside the cannas there are two large beds of blue 
larkspur, two of wild giant yellow cosmos and two 
benehes of hardy. pampas grass. 


The railroad right of way which was beautified by Mrs. Damon 
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This photograph will give you a view of about 
half oe The east half and the street on which 
our house fronts is not shown. ie 

On each side where the railroad property joins the 
private property is a shrubbery veouee, as we own 
reeey on both sides of the track. : 

hat a wonderful thing it would be if everyone 
who owns property next to a railroad track would 
take advantage of the opportunity and make it add 
to the appearance of his place rather than to detract 
from it. 

All unsightly things should be moved as far from 
the vareae right of way as possible and hidden with 
shrubs and vines. 

Did you ever stop to think that more people see 
your place from the train windows than from the 
automobiles and judge you and your city by what 
they see more than by what they read? : 

If you wish to be proud of your city and have it 
one of which everyone is t king and for which 
everyone is on the lookout, beautify your tracks.— 
Mrs. H. B. Damon, Wichita, Kansas. 


ATTRACTIVE GARDEN FURNITURE 
In reading over your valuable magazine I have 
noticed a number of home-made bird baths which 
have prompted me to build one for our garden. I am 
enclosing a photo of same herewith. This bath can 





Jackie Rosencrans in his favorite nook 


be made by anyone at a very small expense for this 
one cost only sixty cents plus an old garbage can lid. 
The base is fourteen inches square and two inches 
thick, the pedestal being made from an old newell 
post (having been purchased from a second-hand 
lumber dealer for fifty cents).: This was centered on 
the base and trimmed with cornice moulding which 
cost ten cents, and the peste is surmounted by 
the garbage can lid. The —— over all is thirty-two 
inches; this, however, sho be proportioned ac- 
cording to the size of the lid. - 

The bench in the photo is also a home-made article 
which is enjoyed ry much by my son, Jackie, and 
Peter Rabbit. In building this bench all of the joints 
were set in white lead to make’ them weathi f. 

I might add that I am not a carpenter but tthe sug- 
gestions in Better Homes and Gardens have spurred 
me on to make something for my own garden.— 
\. F. Rosencrans, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MY COLUMBINE 
{Editor’s Note—After the appearance of the June 
issue, we had a letter from Mrs. A. R. Lammiman of 
Palo Alto, California, saying the following poem was 
inspired after reading ‘‘Along the Garden Path” of 
that issue. We enjoyed reading it for it seemed to 
express just our feelings regarding the columbine.] 


Dainty charming columbine 
Cheering up this heart of mine, 
Tall and slender, graceful queen 
ay o’er the feathery green, 
Sweet old-fashioned Lady Mine, 
Lovely blue-robed columbine. 


With your deep-blue laughing eyes 
Peeping out in glad surprise 

From beneath your snowy hair, 
Nodding on the greensward there, 
Neatest, sweetest Lady Mine, 
Dear old-fashioned columbine. 


A NOVEL HOUSE PLANT 

The picture shown herewith is of a California Red- 
wood burl. At the time this picture was taken the 
burl had been poms for three months. I started it 
in one inch of water and later put some prepared 
fiber around it. The leaves are thick and a glossy 
green, silvery underneath. This makes a beautiful 
and odd centerpiece and one that ‘will attract much 
attention. It es no care and will grow in 
water alone altho I think the fiber give a little more 
nourishment. These burls are sold by all florists 
thruout the west and in many places in the east.— 
Olive M. Gunnison, Brooklyn, New York. 


A bouquet which will last all winter 
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A Better Homes and Gardens 
Family Home 


Mr. F. A. Robbins is president and general manager of an advertising 
agency bearing his name in the city of Chicago. While he admits that Mrs. 
Robbins is general manager and the real head of the home shown above, he 
insists on his “inalienable rights” to spend part of his time in caring for the 
garden and lawn. And Billy, the 14-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. Robbins, 
shares, with his parents, the pleasure of making the family dwelling a real home, 


The Robbins family is a typical Better Homes and Gardens family. Mrs. 
Robbins is a charter subscriber to the magazine. Inasmuch as Mr. Robbins 
is in the advertising business, he and Mrs. Robbins are quite well acquainted 
with various magazines. Hence the popularity:ef Better Homes and Gar- 
dens in the family is quite complimentary to the magazine. 


Mrs. Robbins is not only a charter subscriber, but, like the wives of 
thousands of other progressive business men, has helped build up our sub- 
scription list. Her letter of June 19th, quoted below, which suggested this 
message to you, indicates her interest : 

Gentlemen: 

We subscribe to a number of magazines devoted to home, 
eee. flowers, etc., but I am glad to tell you that our fam- 

y enjoys Better Homes and Gardens and we get more real 
value out of it than any other publication. 

I am enclosing herewith remittance of $2 for subscriptions 
of some of our neighbors whose names are on the enclosed slip, 


for the time indicated. 
Sincerely yours, Mrs. F. A Robbins. 


Perhaps you, too, have aided us in making this the really helpful maga- 
zine.that friends say it is. If so, we thank you sincerely. It is because of 
the assistance we have had from readers that we've been enabled to give you 
all a quality home and garden magazine, at a very reasonable price. 


The size of the magazine has grown in proportion to the growth of our 
subscription list, as was explained in the July number. At the present time 
Better Homes and Gardens has more than 550,000 subscribers. Let's move 
the subscription mark*up to 700,000. With the larger circulation, we can 
and will give you.a larger and better magazine, and with your further co- 
operation we can reatl the new mark in a short time. 


To help you help us, we're putting into effect, for a limited time only, the 
following, 
Special Subscription Rates 
3 years for $1; 1 year for 50 cents 
Give your friends and neighbors the benefit of the above attractive sub- 


scription rates. New, renewal, and extension subscriptions are acceptable 
for a short time at those rates. 


For your convenience, a subscription order blank is enclosed in this copy 
of your magazine. 





Send three or more subscriptions, including the renewal or extension 
of your own if you wish, and we'll allow you our regular commission to 
local agents, Our check for your commission will be sent you promptly. 











etter Homes and Gardens 
T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Plsoter for 
Patching 


that anyone canuse 


ANY? the patch will stay. Rutland 
Patching Plaster will not shrink 
as Plaster of Paris shrinks. It does 
not dry or “‘set’’ instantly like Plas- 
ter pe Sor Rs olla is easy foran 
to use. - It will not crack, crumble or 
fall out. You can ee or paper 
over it without shellacing and the 
patch will not “spot” through. Has 
many other uses—repairing stucco 
walls, pointing brick work, etc. 
Rutland Patching Plaster comes all ready 
to use, in handy cartons like prepared flour. 
Just add water. Buy it at any paint, wall- 
per or ha re store. if, your dealer 
Keon‘ it mall coupon low. Send no 
e will send you a 2) Ib. carton 


money. 
postman 30c plus 


and you can pay 
postage, on delivery. 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO, 
Dept. J-5 


Rutland, Vermont 


j RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. J5, Rutland, Vt. 

1 Send by mail, collect, 2 236 Ib. 
J carton of Rutland Patching 


1! Plaster. | give my dealer's name below. 
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CHAMPION Lawn Hose is made by oneof the 
largest exclusive makers of inner tubes in the 
world. It is a high quality hose with much more pure 
gum rubber in it than in any other garden hose. 
Iti: touchtong-wearing-will not kink. 

For introductory purposes we are offering toship 25 
and 50 foot lengths of % in. inside diameter hose 
complote with couplings at these low factory prices. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. If your dealer does not 
have CHAMPION Lawn Hose, use the coupon and 





By Parcel Post Charges id. For pointe west of Rockies 
500 50 ft; 
- on SE oe. Remit by check, money order 


CHAMPION RUBBER CO, 
Akron, Ohio 


CHAMPION RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 8-25 
Please ship by Parcel Post Charges Prepaid, the following: 
Item _ ree 


Name 
Address 








Remittance 
Enclosed 
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| If you have not bought ‘ 
| a grinder yet and have a bd 

small motor available, I ‘x 

believe it would pay to 
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Conducted by DALE R. VAN HORN 


[% order to keep various tools sharp, 
your shop should contain a scythe 
stone, several files, an emery grinder 
and an oil stone. The oil stone will be 
used only on tools which require a keen 
cutting edge. But for the hoe, spade, 
and plant diggers, the emery wheel will 
be enough. A broad file is about right 
for the hoe if the metal is rather soft and 





cents each, a supply of about four grades 
of fineness and a buffer for polishing will 
put a convenient means for sharpening 
anything about the house, into your 
hands. Be sure to use a motor that will 
not be taxed to the limit for ordinary 
work and a flat belt will be more practi- 
~ than a belt to be used in grooved pul- 
eys. 





By enclosing a portion of the porch, comfort and attractiveness are added to the home 


the tool can be held securely while being 
sharpened. An ax or hatchet, being of 
harder metal will sharpen best on a 
grinder. 

A small hand-operated grinder is al- 
most indispensable at this time of the 
year. In making your selection be sure 
to get a grinder that is sturdy, easy turn- 
ing and with a fairly high gear ratio. 
Some prefer one with ball-bearings but 
if the bearings are kept oiled with a 
medium oil, the solid or 
plain bearings will be good 


This month you can get blue prints 


of the end table shown on this page. | 


An end table, you know, is made to set 
at the end of a davenport or rocker to 
hold books or magazines. Most of the 
important dimensions are shown and 
you probably can make it without send- 
ing for the complete instructions. Only 
nine pieces are required but if you wish 
them, the prints will be sent for 25 cents. 
By the way. we still have blue prints of 
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spend a little more and 
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purchase a bench grinder 
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stand which will bolt to any 
flat surface. The shaft will 
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take a wheel at each end Trouples * O 
and since you can purchase for books 0,0 
them separately atonlya few 
‘id 714 
] + + 
% won & 1 . 
3 pple # ie 
eo a 
Y Frory 
Na viandord PRE. |i. Blue —- all ideas which have been featured since 
‘ oe Pa ai November, 1924—ten in all. 
4 standard ef/ — i ie Send in your ideas, readers. Tell us 
essilable what you would like to see explained in 
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k— ae" (Left) Detail 
of lawn roller 
as described 

“6 on this page 








this department. Those which we can use 
will be well paid for. 


A Garden and Lawn Roller 


Mr. C. C. Hermann of Moline, IIl., 
sends in an idea for a lawn roller this 
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month and since it seems to be of good 
design and easily made, we are showing 
it herewith. Mr. Hermann says: 

“A small garden and lawn roller comes 
in handy a good many times. Instead of 
going along without one or taking a lo; 
spiking handles to it, and enjoying 
kinds of grief, I made one in the following 
manner. 

“A visit to the city dump brought me 
a can 18 inches long and 12 inches in 
diameter. I removed the bottom and 
cut a piece of three-quarter inch standard 
pipe 18 inches long. I located this piece 
of pipe exactly in the center of the can by 
jlacing a couple of braces across the ends. 
I then mixed up a small quantity of con- 
crete of 2-5 mixture and poured the can 
even full. While this was setting, I made 
up the handle as follows: 

“T picked up two pieces of three-eighths 
inch stan pipe 46 inches long and 
threaded both ends. Two pieces of three- 
eighths standard pipe threaded at one 
end, another piece of three-eighths inch 
standard pipe 18 inches long and a stand- 
ard close three-eighths inch nipple were 
also required besides four elbows three- 
eighths inch standard and a_three- 
eighths inch union. 

“The short pieces of pipe were placed 
inside of the th uarter inch central 
tube of the roller and the handle screwed | 
together as shown. The completed roller | 
weighs 125 pounds, which is sufficient for 
the purpose.”’ 

The All-Year-Round Porch 

This spacious porch is twice as useful 
since a portion of it was enclosed with 
windows. It makes an ideal sleeping 
porch or sun parlor, and if it is to be 
used for living quarters a radiator can be 
installed at a reasonable cost. 

Improvements such as this not only 
make home more comfortable but if the 
improvements are wisely made and the 
workmanship is of the best, the cost can 
be figured into the increased value of the 
place, and actually become an invest- 
ment. There is no doubt but that this 
home, if placed on the market, would | 
bring considerable more than it would 
without the improvement. 


Emergency Hose Gasket | 


A reader suggests a short piece of rub- 
ber insulated wire be used to form a 
tight coupling between faucet and hose | 
when none of the regular washers are at | 
hand. 

Bend the wire to form a circle and cut 
the ends so they fit snugly together.| &% 
When this is placed in the coupling and | 
the hose attached to the hydrant there | 
will be no leakage at that point. 

Picnic Tips 

A small running board box with ice 
compartment will come in handy for | 
keeping the “eats” cold when driving 
out for a picnic. Get a small square heavy 























Wonderful Walls 
Beautifully Done 


Have you seen any of these walls and ceilings of 
Sheetrock finished with Textone? 


Sheetrock for the rigid, tight-jointed, non-warping 
walls and ceilings—economical, easily erected, 
permanent, insulating and fireproof! 

Textone for the decorative finish, in any texture 
and color to harmonize with your plan of deco- 
ration. 

It is a combination that gives best results in any 
building. You can use it in your home, suiting 
your wall and ceiling treatments to the style of 
both architecture and furnishings, or in your 
office or store buildings, where you may want 
subdued, conservative and practical effects. 
Both Sheetrockand Textone are being used generally 
in better building today. Your dealer in lumber 
or builders’ supplies has them, or can get them 
for you promptly from our nearest mill. 
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tin can with hinged or loose lid and build | Sheetrock is inspected and approved as an effective 
a box from half-inch lumber around it, | banter to firaby the Underactiers” Latoratocies, Inc. 
twice its length. The box should have a UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
hinged lid. A small chunk of ice can be General Offices: Dept. 2, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IL 


put into the can and the lunch beside it | ®#-9-%- Pst. 0#. 


where it will remain cold until the ice has 
inelted. 

You can always be sure of a stove to 
cook on by riveting three wo strap 


hinges to an old stove lid (a eire 


of heavy sheet iton will dene weve; ___ The FIREPROOF WALLBOARD 














that the hinges will fold down flat. This | Stat Company, Dept Monroe Street, Chicago 
will only be about an inch thick when — Cyr sample of Sheetrock = oe: shout Textone a 
folded, yet it can be set over a small fire | N a at» nis me a 
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and used on a moment’s notice, 
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The White Orpington, an English breed, has been a favorite among city lot poultrymen for years 


Better Backlot Poultry 
How to Add a Few Hens to Your Yard 


UGUST is one of the best months in 
the year in which to make a start 
with poultry, especially where a pen of 
adult fowls is to be purchased. Old stock 
is usually priced lower at this season 
than at any other time. Breeders wish 
to sell their surplus now rather than carry 
it thru another winter season; their own 
young stock is coming on and they need 
room, so prices are right. 

If young stock is to be purchased, 
August is a good time to make the start 
because the young pullets are rapidly 
coming to maturity and you get in at 
just the right time to realize the fullest 
return from your investment. 

Every family having any kind of a 
yard at all Gan fit in a pen of fowls to good 
advantage. More people undoubtedly 
woull keep fowls for the home 
production of fresh eggs, if two or 


egg basket. The writer kept hens on a 
city lot for more than ten years and during 
all that time never had an unsightly 
chicken yard. The coops allowed just 


‘ 





We want your poultry experi- 
ences, and pictures of your back- 
yard coops. We will pay liber- 
ally for every one used.— Editor. 








three feet of floor space per hen, and they 
did not detract one bit from the appear- 
ance of the yard or from the gardens. 


A few hens in a neat coop add a degree 
of interest to the backyard that nothing 


else can; then there is the satisfaetion 
and the fun of having your own fresh 
eggs! Where the feeding and care of 
the hens is properly done, you can 
easily —— your table eggs for less 
than the usual prevailing city prices, 
even where all the feed has to be pur- 
chased. 

It is really a fascinating hobby that 
can be made profitable also. 


E are showing herewith pictures 
of two of the favorite white 
breeds among those who prefer larger 
fowls. At the top of the page is a 
group of White Orpingtons, an English 
reed originated by the late Wm. 
Cook. The White Orpington has been 
especially popular among city lot 
poultry enthusiasts in the past. It 
stands close confinement well, pro- 
vided, of course, that the quarters 
are properly planned and the proper 
care and sanitation are given. 
In the group at the bottom of the 
age we are showing a trio of White 
Phases Rocks, a good old American 
breed that has been very popular, 
The Rocks belong to the so-called 
“general purpose” fowls, being good 
layers, as are the Orpingtons, and also 
of good bodily development to make 
them interesting from the meat stand- 
point. In selecting the breed you will 
keep, your individual preferences will, 
of course, largely govern. Some people 
like white fowls and others do not. But, 
in the main, all breeds are good and cap- 
able of producing real results for you, 
if properly handled. The individual 
“strain” or blood-line, is usually more 
important than the breed. That is, cer- 
tain breeders have built up qualities with- 
in their particular stock so far ahead of 
the average within the breed that it pays 
to select and buy from their blood lines 
because of the better performance to be 
expected. 


F you already have a pen of fowls, 
August is a month in which a great 
deal of care must be exercised. This is 
usually the beginning of the main 
moulting period and the hens must 








three disagreeable features about 
chickens on a city lot could be 
eliminated. One of these is the 
noisy and crowing cock, which an- 
noys late-sleeping neighbors. There 
should be ng scruples about the 
cock; he isn’t at all necessary ex- 
cept where hatching eggs are being 
lane and the average city lot 
eeper will do a whole lot better to 
buy his setting eggs in the spring 
from a recognized breeder rather 
than support a cock for a.whole 
year. Get rid of him—or rather 
never make a start with him—add 
an extra hen to the pen to take his 
place and you will eliminate his 
noise and bother and increase the 
return on your investment. 

The other disagreeable feature 
many people object to is the un- 
sightly and unkempt chicken yard 
so many people visualize in connec- 
tion with a pen of fowls on a small 
lot. It is not necessary, where the 
poultry coop is properly designed 
and built, to have a yard at all. In 
fact, the hens can be kept in a 
small, yardless coop, attractively 
built and painted te conform to the 
surroundings with entire success 
and even better results from the 
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The White Plymouth Rock is a good old American 
standby 


be carefully handled in order to get 
a new coat of feathers on them and 
get them back to laying with the 
least possible delay as early in the 
fall as practicable. 

The main thing now is not to 
feed so heavily of corn and other 
grains of heat-producing qualities 
but to feed more of wheat bran and 
ground mashes containing a 7 
protein content in order to furnish 
the hens the ingredients that go to 
make feather development _pos- 
sible. We will be glad to send any 
reader desiring it a feeding formula 
for moulting hens, free of charge. 





| i is a mistake to rely-mainly on 
hard grains for a good produc- 
tion at any season of the year. 
Scratch grains may be used to in- 
duce exercise in a good: straw litter, 
especially, in the, winter months, 
but in the main the hens should be 
encouraged as:much as possible to 
eat, more ground mashes. In the 
mashes, you can be sure of getting 
a “balanced ration” into the hens, 
and in a form much more- 

assimilated so that better,,returns 
are at{ained from your feeding 


operations. 
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Hardware As a Civilizer 


Continued from page 15 


everything for the screen door you could 
possibly need for comfort and this screen 
door s is Safe and sound. 

Not only the children but every comer, 
ice man, milk man, all take a fiendish 
delight in taking out their wrath on the 
screen door which bangs a tatoo. 

The screen door check is simple and 
effective and is usually put on between 
the screen door and the entrance door 
and all you need is three and one-half 
inches of door space to attach it. You can 
put it on a right or left hand door without 
“revision.” This is a good point to re- 
member. Furthermore, don’t get a check 
at the Five and Ten Cent Store—you'll 
find it.a forgery! These checks are made 
with care and care is costly and can’t be 
forged! 

The casement window offers all the ills 
of both doors and windows, and without 
proper hardware, the disease that attacks 
the owners is virulent indeed. So there 
are today not only general hardware 
makers who make superfine controls, but 
special companies who make little else. 

The problem here is to make adjusters 
for casement windows, which work noise- 
lessty tho surely, hardware that works 
so that you don’t have to break the glass 
and rack the soul to close the sashes— 
opening in or opening out. They are to 
be had, these adjusters, if you want them. 


‘THe hinges can be concealed or uncon- 
cealed and so, too, the adjusters, with 
but a simple handle to turn situated in 
the surrounding wood sash into which 
the casement is hinged or on the sill in 
view. So that, should you have an inside 
screen, you can open the casement with- 
out touching the screen! The fasteners 


and hinges must be of the best, of course, | 


to suit each case of casement design. 

Then there is a marvelous contraption 
for casements and transoms which 
obviates the need for adjusters seen or 
not heard. It is entirely concealed in a 
sill plate and sash plate. It is so made 
that it furnishes friction enough of itself, 
and this friction multiplied by the weight 
of the window does away with the ad- 
juster rod, yet the window is always in 
perfect balance and position. As the 
window is opened this device takes. a 
triangular position, the sill plate being 
the base of the triangle, the sash plate 
one side, and the arm which connects the 
two, another side. Thus the window is 
supported once for all from top and bot- 
tom and not dependent on the swing in 
or out of the window, so that this device 
not only makes it simple to open and 
shut the window comfortably and well 
but actually carries the window. With 
this device you do away with hinge 
trouble, loosening screws and you get 
longer life for your sash. Because there 
are no sets of side hinges at all you can 
get at the window to clean it which is 
a great advantage. 

In addition, there is nothing in the way 

of comfort that hardware cannot afford 
you, including handles, latches, catches, 
keys, locks, lifts, cabin door hooks, chain 
bolts and bottom bolts and all of these 
in “infinite variety.” 
_ Good hardware stands for hard wear— 
it is so assembled that it doesn’t fall 
apart. The tendency today is to build it 
in as few pieces as possible and to elimi- 
nate parts, making for simplicity of action 
and installing 
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General Electric Company's 
Equipment on This Ship 
main turbine generators 
7,000-h.p. induction motors 
main propulsion control panel 
turbine generators for lightinz 
Diesel engine generators 
switchboards 
motors for pumps 
compressors 
stecring gear equipments 
anchor windlass equipments 
winches and capstans 
boat crane equipments 
turret-turning equipments 
shell rammers 
shell hoists 
ition hoist equip s 
ammunition conveyor motors 
shaft turning motors 
bull ventilation sets 
12-inch bracket fans 


Also searchlights and mis 
cellaneous equipment 
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If homes were rated 


like battleships— 


Year after year, the coveted 





Just as the Navy 
Department demands 
high efficiency on 
board ship, so can you 
demand and obtain 
it in your factory, 
your office, and your 
home. If homes were 
rated like battleships, 
G-E motors and 
lamps and wiring de- 
vices would bring you 
the highest award. 


“Red E,”’ awarded by the 
Navy Department for high- 
est engineering honors to an 
American battleship, goes to 
a ship equipped with General 
Electric Company’s machinery. 


Here is the 1924 winner— 
the U.S.S. Maryland, on 
which electricity does al/ the 
heavy work. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








ELLIOTT IRIS GARDENS 





100 Victory Park 





ERRY AND FLOWER 


Strawberry, Raspberry, Black- 
Apoeniptins IT Gooseberry, Grape, 
Currant plants for September and October plant- 
ing. Canterberry Bells, —~ —e Fhlox, 
Chrysanthemum, Bleeding Heart, Fo 
hock, Oriental Poppy, and 65 other kinds of perennial 
flower plants,all perfect! ‘hardy,living out doors during 
winter. Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants. Cataloguefree. 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 


ardy 
love, Holly- 





Chicks ¢ Fogs 


ng Hy Free live delivery. ver 100— 
Assorted, $9. Reds. Anconas, 
bar. ear 1 





_with an EVER-SET 
SPARROW TRAP 
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Post»ge 
1 17 
Ss a 
3 
4 46 
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fase 

Pro- 

tect the a 1.2 

song birds Extra cage emptv. 

7 2. ing sparrows no charge 

Set Trap. 60 eat a quart of grain a day. The 

20 le of all galvanized materia! and will last 
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Complete 
water service 











MILWAUKEE 


Air Power Water System 


One System supplies water from 
all these sources. Pure water 
at well temperature from well 
and spring for drinking, cistern 
water for laundry, lake water 
for sanitary uses. No storage 
tank to foul or freeze. mung J 
ment requires little space 
simple, dependable, automatic. 
Write for catalog. 


ag ae ay pao AIR POWER PUMP CO, 
Keefe Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A porch properly shaded adds an extra living room to the house 


URING the last decade or two, ideas 
and methods of home construction 
have undergone radical changes. No- 




















IN MINNEAPOLIS 


You should choose as your temporary 
Home, the beautiful 


RADISSON 


The Radisson maintains its leader- 
ship among Minneapolis Hotels by 
continually creating and adopting 
the newest in comfort, convenience 
and luxury. The charges remain 
moderate. 


Also operatin 
Minn. “By t 


Radisson Inn, Excelsior, 
Waters of Minnetonka’. 











DUTCH BULBS 
FOR NEXT SPRING’S FLOWERS 
Write for catalogue 
Joseph F. Donnelly, 129S. 18th St., Phila., Pa. 














GRIENTAL POP! OPPIES Ce S 


BOX. 148, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


where is this more apparent than when 
we consider the “front” porch. 

Who doesn’t remember the long, nar- 
row, open porch of a few years ago, whose 
splintery floor usually sloped slightly but 
perilously downward to an elaborately 
fluted and filigreed “railing” or a chastely 
simple iron pipe set high enough for the 
baby to roll under and low enough for 
young hopefuls to play fire-engine on? 
Not the least conspicuous feature of this 
porch was the striped curtain, which was 
rolled upon a young tree trunk, politely 
referred to as a pole, and which worked 
more or less perfectly by means of glass 
rings and yards of rope. Have you ever 
profanely attempted to roll up such an 
unwieldy, flapping monster in the face of 
a summer storm, and narrowly escaped 
beheading when the whole frail mech- 
anism gave way before your too-eager 


tuggings? 
Nowadays, high building costs and 


small city lots have cut do.n the size of 
the porch, while good taste in building 
demands that it become an indispensable 
part of the building unit, rather than an 
apparent afterthought on the front of 
the house. The modern porch is a room 
of the house, and is furnished to give 
twenty-four hour, twelve-month service. 
Furniture for such a room may be as 
simple or elaborate as one’s taste may dic- 
tate, but it must always be practical and 
as nearly weatherproof as possible. 

While the open porch is delightfully 
informal and tends to draw the house 
' and garden into more intimate relation- 
ship, practical reasons, in the shape of 
mosquitoes, rain and wind, make the 
closed porch a decided favorite. 

In the colder latitudes, enclosed porches 
are being fitted with removable sashes, 
as well as screens, so that in the cold 
pre the “screened porch” becomes 

“sun parlor.”’ 

Just as no one would consider the 
furnishings of a living room complete 
without window coverings, so the efficient 








Porch Comfort the Year Round 


MARGARET COOK 


home builder considers his porch com- 
plete only when it has shades. A porch, 
properly shaded, attains a degree of 
privacy impossible otherwise and is at all 
times cool and comfortable. Not only 
do such shades make the porch itself 
livable but actually keep the adjacent 
rooms many degrees cooler by excluding 
the sunlight which would, without shades, 
be reflected and radiated from the porch 
floor against the walls and thru the win- 
dows. 

To be efficient, porch shades must ex- 
clude the glaring sun, yet let in the light 
breezes on warm days. They should 
offer protection against strong winds. 
They should be durably constructed and 
easily installed. 

A solid fabric curtain will shade the 
porch, but leave it hot and unventilated. 
Bamboo screens are flimsy and will sel- 
dom last more than a season. 

The logical shade, then, for appearance, 
efficiency and durability, is that made of 
tough but pliable slats, which are woven 
together with strong twine. The ventilat- 
ing spaces between the slats provide for 
the circulation of air so essential to a cool 
and comfortable porch. On quiet days 
the warm air rises and escapes thru the 
spaces at the top, and the cooler air en- 
ters below. On windy days the splints 
break the force of the wind. The splints 
are so closely woven that they effectively 
shut out any ordinary rain. One type of 
shade has beveled slats which effectively 
exclude even a hard, beating rain. 

These slat shades are easily hung by 
driving special staples included with the 
fixtures into the porch beam or screen 
frame. They may be instantly lifted off 
in the fall or rehung in the spring without 
long and laborious search for tools and 
fixtures. Special fixtures keep the raising 
cords out of the porch opening and keep 
the shades hanging straight. 

The cords with which the splints are 
woven together is an especially strong, 
durable twist, like that used to make fish 
nets. These cords may match the color 
of the splints or be left white. 

It is no longer necessary that porch 
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shades be of one color. Dark brown, 
light brown, and dark green are favorite 
shades, but many other attractive colors 
are available. Many users prefer the 
solid color shades, but horizontal stri 
ones have become deservedly popular. 
This season a new vertically striped shade 
is on the market, which combines the 
decorative element of the brightly colored, 
striped canvas curtain, with the efficiency 
and comfort of the wood slat shade. 

The slat type of shade has made itself 
indispensable with sleeping-porch owners. 
The ventilating fabric gives the required 
circulation of air, and at the same time 
maintains necessary seclusion. The pat- 
ent fixtures hold the shades securely in 
place so that there is no annoying flap- 
ping. Shades may be equipped, if one so 
desires, with special attachments which 
will allow them to be dropped from the 
top as well as rolled up from the bottom. 

There need be no bothersome adjust- 
ment of screens to the space where they 
are to be hung. They may be secured in 
sizes from three to twelve feet with any 
drop (or length) desired. Special colors 
and sizes may also be ordered. 





Things to Watch in Buying a 


a Home 
Continued from page 16 


Thruout the Middle West, otherwise 
defined as all that portion of the country 
that produces corn in much quantity, the 
summers are hot and the winters cold. 
A house in such a climate must have lots 
of ventilation for summer, but be pro- 
tected in winter, a result seemingly hard 
to achieve. It is best accomplished by 
a plentitude of windows on the south and 
few on the north, and all openings well 
weather stripped. Not every room in a 
house can have cross ventilation, but the 
plan can easily be such that the summer 
south breeze may freely enter and freely 
pass on thru the rooms, and if not so 
planned, south windows give little com- 
fort in the heated season when every 
breath of breeze is precious. This is par- 
ticularly so with respect to sleeping rooms; 
there the occupants do not have degthes 
freedom of movement, and, too, the 
breeze often dies to near disappearance 
at night, and unless a draft can be created 
by the suction of halls and openings to 
the north, discomfort results. If one is 
looking at houses in the winter or spring, 
one is hkely to forget hot weather condi- 
tions, and on the other hand if the in- 
spection occurs in summer, the qualities 
that make a house comfortable in winter 
may be overlooked. 

We have but recently learned that 
strong sunlight is one of the best of dis- 
infectants, and it is possible to so plan 
the home that every room will get some 
sunshine at some time during the day, 
with the possible exception of a bathroom 
or some other room placed in the center 
of the house on the north side. When 
going over the house which you are con- 
sidering for a future home, think, as you 
stand in each room, how it will be in a 
blizzard and how it will be in August, 
permitting no attractiveness of wall 
color to divert you from these serious 
tests. Many a house has been built with 
very attractive and intriguing details, 


yet next to impossible as a place in which. 


to live the year round. 


of 
plants will be described. This article is written 
an authorit i i 
me See Oe ee contain 
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Lovely Home of W. H. Miller, American Lake, Wn. Frederick and Stanley T. Shaw, Architects, 
Tacoma, Wash, 


Insure Your Home 


With WESTERN RED CEDAR 


You insure your home against fire. Why not insure it 
against unnecessary deterioration? The best “dura- 
bility insurance” is the use of Western Red Cedar Sid- 
ing. Once in place it ‘‘stays put’ and goes on, year 
after year, sound and tight and weatherproof. 


Western Red Cedar is among the most durable woods known. It resists 
rot and insects because nature gives it a preservative oil of high efficiency. It 
contains no pitch. It will not warp or shrink. It imparts a high degree of 
insulation. It works easily. It takes either paint or stain readily. 

aw qned dates can supply the genuine Western Red Cedar Siding. The 
registered name appears on every bundle. Use Western Red Cedar Siding on 

r home. Write today for valuable information for home builders. t 

ree on request. 


RED CEDAR LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
4349 Stuart Bidg., Seattle, Washington 


e 


“The Wood That Nature Armed Against Decay” 
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Girls—This Doll Is Yours 


FOR A LITTLE EFFORT THIS VACATION 


The possession of a beautiful doll brings happiness to every 

child. _No other. gift or toy can compare with it. The 

Mama Doll pictured here Talks, Walks, and Sleeps. She 

is 16 inches high and is dressed in — ts. Any- 
out t 


one can earn her in a few hours. Just he coupon 
for particulars. 

ae at ae a ae oe oe COUPON - om ae oe — — 
Better Homes and Gardens, 


Kindly send full part:culars as to earning the doll pictured above. 


FAME. 4s <n vgs eth teh 405 ctoabs cenesensecadeabbavéntdbocdshs 
Local Address Peewee meee weer wees ee eeeeseseseeees COC CSTE E SESE 
Town COC CoCo eeereressssettesseseseeeeseses State.. eeecccetes 











A QUALITY 
GROUP 


Of Favorite Peonies M, Jules Elie 9.2 
You Canno. Bu Karl Resenfield 8.8 


Three 
(American Peony 
| sera Peonies OF eel a 
Under $15.00. a root of each. 
Planted according to di- | 8 te5 Eye Divis'ons 





Festiva Maxima 9.3 


rections furnished they 2. 5 tem oe eg 
should bloom next spring. $ 7 — 
This delightful trio will 

add charm and distinction | Pelvered and Guar- 
toany garden. Festiva anteed 








Maxima is Kan of our 


finest ““Whites”’—M .Jules Ky 
Elie, a well” ‘loved and highly rated “Pink — 
Kari Rosenfield, a semi-rose type ““Red”—well 
formed and a rolifie bloomer. These three 
offer a variety of color and beauty. 


Write for Our Master List 


Classified to help you choose easily and wisely 
the blooms you desire for your garden. 
4] Northbrook Gopteme are continuing the work of 
'| the Peterson Nursery, Chicago, in — 
offering only carefully selected v: of ft 
and ce, and quoter'ng scientific 
meth of culture ‘resulting in sturdy and 
vigorous stock. 
Our Unique Guarantee—We will replace with 
three every plant blooming untrue to ption. 
——¥ this special offer is only until Sep- 
tem 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


Paul L. Battey, Prop. 
Box JA Glencoe, Ill. 





























SHUMWAY’S _ 


‘Pedigreed Bulbs 


Plant bulbs in quantity this fall for a gor- 
geous display of radiant blooms next spring. 


MIXTURE OF ARIETIES 100 so 
Darwin Tulips “eeee 12 $3.75 $1 95 
Breeder Tulips “eres 1 0 4.00 2.1 0 

age T PS « eee 8 3.56 1.85 
Crocus «2 cc cee o @ 5 2.50 1.30 
Narcissus “ese eevee 5 5.00 2.75 


Prices include transportation charges to your home. 
Illustrated catalog lists a t variety of Tulips, 
Narcissi, Hyacinths, Crocus, Peonies, Lilies, etc., sent 
free on request. Write for it today. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
Dept. E (Established 1870) — Rockford, Ill. 


RS szseet 


pau” for $1.00, four dollar value for 
paid. ®veryone’ labled and guaranteed 
ate Ran These were not commercially grown, 
but are the surplus from a fancier's private garden. 
Grown. Ty: by a flower lover. Order 
ly is exhausted, you'll not have 


GET A FARM 


abou 
Address 




















or Booklet No. 31. 





1702 Sco 


H. S. FUNSTON Saad Commissioner 
Building Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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One of the variations of afternoon tea 


Thirst Quenchers That Clink 


MINA LOWMAN 


‘THE mere sound of chipped ice against 
glass is pleasing, and with the sight 
of the sparkling glasses one ceases to 
think of the scorchiness of the hot after- 
noon or evening. 

By a little careful planning and fore- 
thought a variety of refreshing cool 
drinks may be prepared on short notice. 
At canning time all surplus fruit juices 
and sirups should be put in sterilized 
bottles and sealed. Fruit juices should 
also be put up especially for this. purpose. 
Cranberry juice is very nice, and this 
can be “put up” when the housewife has 
leisure time. In most gardens there is a 
surplus of rhubarb that will yield quan- 
tities of ‘‘stock,” which forms an excellent 
base for fruit beverages. Rhubarb ab- 
sorbs other flavors and provides body. 
Keep a few bottles of ginger ale in re- 
serve, as this combines well with other 
flavors. Charged water may also be kept 
on hand, 

Tempting Garnishes 

There are many little tricks one may 
resort to in the preparation of tempting 
beverages. Garnish and serve the drinks 
attractively. When a tray is used be sure 
it has a dainty, cool looking cover. A 
couple of lacy fern leaves, a half blown 
rose, or two or three nasturtiums with 
their spicy fragrance add much to the 
daintiness. Be sure the glasses are thin, 
and have them chilled before filling. 
Glass spoons with colored bowls and hol- 
low handles thru which one draws the 
frosty sweetness are an attractive novelty, 
and are not expensive. A few perfect 
leaves or a tiny sprig of mint will con- 
tribute to the refreshing appearance of 
almost any fruit drink, as well as to the 
flavor. A clove or two gives a distinctive 
flavor to many. Bits of fresh fruit or 
melon, cut into dainty pieces, are a wel- 
come addition. The fancy cutters are 
useful for this purpose. A thin piece of 
cucumber rind curled over the edge of 
the punch bowl and down into the bever- 
age is a novel garnish. A frosty appear- 
ance may be obtained by brushing the 
edge of thin glasses with white of egg, 
forming a band about three-fourths of an 
inch deep, then rolling them in powdered 
sugar; set aside to dry. 

A sugar sirup is preferable to su 
for sweetening “hurry-up” drinks. To 
prepare it bat three cupfuls of sugar, a 
pinch of cream of tartar:and two cupfuls 
of water until the sugar is completely 


dissolved. Strain, and when cool, bottle. 
Lemonade is a universal favorite, and 
is healthful and refreshing when properly 
prepared. Frequently the concoction 
that is served under this name leaves 
much to one’s imagination. It is best if 
one whole fruit is used for each glass, tho 
two glasses may be made from one large 
fruit. Some of the grated peel should be 
added, or ‘the oil, which is full of flavor, 
may be absorbed 4 — cubes of 
sugar over’ the pee e su siru 
should be used for flavoring. wer ' 
Iced Tea 


This is another favorite, especially 

among the men. Use four teaspoonfuls 
of Orange Pekoe tea to two cupfuls of 
boiling water. Put tea in an earthen or 
glass teapot, add boiling water and let it 
steep for five minutes, then pour off. 
Many think the tea has a better flavor if 
served at once. In this case pour over 
chipped ice. The tea is made strong to 
allow for dilution. Add a sprig of mint, 
a slice of lemon in which a clove has been 
stuck, tiny balls of pineapple, or straw- 
berries. 

Iced Cocoa 

This is a most refreshing beverage, 
with considerable food*value. The cocoa 
may be prepared ia ¢he usual way and 
chilled, or a cocoa sigup, made as follows, 
may be kept i in = ice box: 


4 cupful of cocoa quart of boili: wae 
\% cupful of flour Sesemoantel of aal 
44 cupful of sugar teaspoonful of Vanilla 


Mix dry ingredients and add boiling 
water gradually. Place over fire and cook 
for five minutes. When cool add vanilla. 
To combine sirup with chilled milk, beat 
with egg beater. Serve with whipped 
cream, a spoonful of ice cream or marsh- 
mallow cream, with a little sweet choco- 
late grated over the top. 

Orange Nectar 
1 we es Orange Juice of 2 oranges 


Juice of 2 lemons 

1 pint of ginger ale 

Add sirup to sweeten. Mix and chill. 
Mint Cordial 


: large pane of mint } pint of water 
pound of sugar uice of 1 orange 
1 = of pineapple Juice of 2 lemons 


Pick leaves from mint, first washin 
thoroly. Crush or chop the leaves, ad 
the lemon juice and stand aside for an 
hour. Boil water and sugar, pour this 
over the lemon and mint; cool and strain. 
When cold add orange and pineapple 
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juice and serve with a sprig of fresh mint 


in each glass. 
Grape Ale 
quart i 1 1 rt of uice 
4 ems GIES of aacteainy aoe 


Cut cherries fine, mix and chill. 
Grape Punch 

1 quart of grape juice 6 lemons 

6 orariges Sugar sirup to sweeten 


Coffolate 


% cupful of hot coffee 14 teaspoonful of vanilla 
\ cupful of hot chocolate 


Mix and beat with egg beater, chill 
and serve with whipped cream. 
Ginger Cream 


To each glass of ginger ale add slowly 
2 tablespoonfuls of thick cream and 1 
teaspoonful of preserved ginger (op- 
tional). 
Ginger Delight 


To each glass of ginger ale add 4 cup- 
ful of lemon ice. 


Pineapple Smash 


Boil 1 cupful of sugar and 2 cupfuls of 
water for five minutes. Add 1 pint of 
grated pineapple and the juice of 3lemons. 
To 1 cupful of the mixture add ‘1 cupful 
of ice water and freeze until firm. Chill 
the remainder, and just before serving 
strain into a punch bowl or pitcher. Add 
1 pint of ginger ale, charged water or ice 
water and serve in tall glasses with a 
spoonful of the frozen mixture in each. 
Garnish with mint leaves, 

Fruit Punch 


One-half cupful of each of the following 
fruits cut into suitable pieces: pineapple, 
banana, strawberries and red raspberries. 
Juice of 2 lemons and 4 oranges, 1 pint 
of Orange Pekoe tea, 1 quart of rhubarb 
juice and 1 quart of charged or ice water. 
Sweeten with sugar sirup. A small bottle 
of maraschino cherries‘adds to the flavor 
and attractiveness. * 


How to Bud Garden Roses 


Continued from page 25 

begins, the raffia may be cut carefully on 
the opposite side of the stock from where 
the bud was placed, so that the binding 
will give as the bud grows. One rose 
enthusiast has tried a binding made from 
a flat rubber band instead of raffia, and 
reports success with this method. I have 
not tried this, but it is worth trying. 

When the growing season starts the 
following spring, and the cion is success- 
fully joined to the stock, cut off the whole 
plant above the cion. In case you have 
occasion, later, to transplant your budded 
plant, the point of union should be two 
or three inches underground, for reasons 
that I shall refer to later. 

One of the frequently heard objections 
to the budded rose, is its tendency to 
throw “suckers” or shoots from below 
the ground, this being an attempt on the 
part of the stock to evict its unbidden 
guest. Sometimes these suckers will travel 
a considerable distance underground be- 
fore appearing at the surface, and unless 
they are removed, they will seriously 
hinder the growth of the cion by depriv- 
ing it of nutrition. These suckers mey be 
readily identified by comparing the stem 
and leaf growth with that of the cion. 
The Manetti is covered with bristly 
thorns and bears leaves made up normally 
of seven leaflets. 

Note—For information regarding the 
present methods of propagating Ameri- 
can standard or tree roses, the author is 
indebted to Messrs. Bobbink & Atkins 
of Rutherford, N. J. 
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PLANS 


, we That Home 


wt Aw 2 of Your Dreams 


VOL. 44 ¥ 
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A will find its best expression in wood, the 


dominant home-building material since the 
beginning of American civilization. 


And, when you choose decay-proof “Tidewater” Cypress for all 
exterior trim, siding, shingles, porches—columns, rails, floors and 
steps, you build for permanence—and you avert future repair bills. 


For your own sake, you should know all the qualities which 

commend “Tidewater” Cypress for both the exterior and inte- 

rior of first-class homes, before you buy a stick of lumber for any 

purpose. Ask your architect, your builder or write us. We'l) 

only recommend ‘‘Tidewater” Cypress where it is best for you. 
will be interested in Vol. 44, the Cypress Colonial Home 


Home-Builders 
Book. 192 pages. 96 pictures. Double Plan Sheet Supplement. Full Speci 
fications for Entire House and Equipment. It’s FREE upon your request. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
‘, ~O> 1336 Poypras Buitpinc, New Orteans, La. KOK 


0r 1336 GraHaM BUILDING, J ACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Insist on Trade-marked “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. Accept no other 








A Surprise CHECK 


Do you know the“ d and glorious feeling” of open- 
ing a letter and finding an unexpected check? 


Better Homes and Gardens is mailing out many of these 
every day. Send three or more subscriptions, new, re- 
newal or extension, one of which may be your own and 
by return mail receive one of our surprise checks for 
your efforts. 


Bargain subscription rates now in effect are 50c for 
one year and three years for $1.00. Use blanks en- 
closed in this copy. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 




















of Stephen Collins Foster 

is a sad and sordid one, it 
would be a good thing if more 
Americans knew of it, because 
the chief reason for its tragedy was the 
fact that the great public of Foster’s day 
did not realize nor appreciate his genius. 
+ Stephen Foster was born in Lawrence- 
ville, a small town in Pennsylvania, which 
is now a part of the city of Pittsburg, on 
July 4, 1826. It was the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, and a big celebration was 
taking place on the Foster estate, which 
was one of the show places of this section 
of the country. It is said that a band 
was playing “The Star Spangled 


Acr'st the story of the life 


The Life and 


The Songs of Stephen Foster 


ANNE SHAW FAULKNER OBERNDORFER 


Many of our Famous Folk Songs 
Were Written by This Composer 


five of his friends into a small singing 
society and it was for this little group 
that he wrote his first plantation songs 
“Uncle Ned” and “Oh Susanna.” The 
day of the popularity of the negro minstrel 
troupe was just dawning and everyone 
was interested in the music which the 
negroes sang on the plantations. One of 
these minstrel groups playing in Pitts- 
burg discovered Foster’s “Oh Susanna,” 
and the song became at once such a 





This name pleased the com- 

r so much that he immed- 
lately decided to use it, and the 
Swanee river became famous all 
over the world. 

The well known minstrel troupe leader, 
E. P. Christy, paid Stephen Foster $400 
for the privilege of having his name in- 
scri as author on the first edition of 
the “Old Folks at Home.”’ The following 
year Foster wrote him this letter: 

_ “As I once intimated to you, I had the 
intention of omitting my name on my 
Ethiopian ng owing to the prejudice 
against them by some, which might in- 
jure my reputation as a writer of another 
style of music, but I find that by my 
efforts I have done. a t deal to 





Banner’ just as Stephen Collins 
made his entrance into the world. 

Both of his parents came from old 
southern families. Stephen’s father 
was a wealthy merchant in Virginia 
who had come to western Pennsyl- 
vania sometime before the composer’s 
birth and who was a successful real 
estate agent. The elder Foster laid 
out a large part of the city of Pitts- 
burg. 

Stephen’s mother, Eliza Slayland 
Tomlinson, came from Maryland 
where her grandfather had settled 
early in the eighteenth century. This 
old gentleman had come originally 
from the North of Ireland and it is 
said that Stephen inherited much of 
his musicalability from this great 
grandfather. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Foster loved 
music, the father being an excellent 





PROGRAM FOR WOMEN’S CLUB FOR AUGUST 
Songs of Stephen Foster 


Early Songs 
Cam Tie Bettie, BieO. oo vee vcs sccecocccees 1844 
From Foster's Ethiopian Melodies....... . . 1848-1849 
Uncle Ned. ‘Nelly Was a Lady. Nelly Bly. 
Early Sentimental Songs 
Oh May the Red Rose Live Always............. 1850 
Sweetly She Sleeps, My Alice Fair.............. 1851 
Foster’s Most Popular Songs—‘‘Plantation 
Melodies”’ 
EE EEE ey Pe rere 1851 
y Old Ken ND ci cinttneticcccoeus stall 1853 
Massa’s In De Cold, Cold Ground.............. 1852 
a od os oi Saks on ticene ce eenaannee 1860 
Best Seller of the Fifties 
Re BE No fas terse eaahis hennudevawaceoeda 1853 
Later Sentimental Songs 

Hard Times Come Again No More............. 1854 
I PCL... .tves ts uk euc ks trace 1854 
Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming. ......... 1855 
SRIEL. << 0:cbharets es deeriarceh hands datw ie 1863 


(All these songs will be found in the collection edited 
by Harold Vincent Milligan.) 


build up a taste for the Ethiopian 
songs among refined people by mak- 
ing the words suitable to their taste, 
instead of the trashy and really 
offensive words which belong to some 
songs of that order. Therefore, I 
have concluded to reinstate my name 
on my songs and to pursue the 
Ethiopian business without fear or 
shame and lend all my energies to 
making the business live, at the same 
time that I will wish to establish my 
name as the best Ethiopian song- 
writer. But I am not encouraged in 
undertaking this so long as’ ‘The Old 
Folks at Home’ stares me in the 
face with another’s name on it. As 
it was at my own solicitation that 
you allowed your name to be placed 
on the song. I oe that the above 
reasons will be cient explanation 
for my desire to place my own name 








violinist, who brought much music 
into his family circle. Stephen at an 
early age, showed an interest in 
music, and taught himself to play on the 
flageolet when he was but a child. He 
also studied carefully all the music of the 
German masters, which he found in his 
father’s library, and in order to under- 
stand the words of the songs, and operas 
he taught himself both the French and 
German languages. 

When Stephen was eighteen he went 
to the academy in Athens, Pennsylvania, 
and while there wrote his first musical 
composition which was called ‘““The Tioga 
Waltz.” This was curiously enough 
written for four flutes. His first song 
“Open Thy Lattice, Love” was com- 
posed the following year. 

A German musician of Pittsburg 
helped the boy by kindly criticism but 
Stephen Foster never had any real tech- 
nical training in either playing an instru- 
ment nor in the art of musical composi- 
tion. His piano and voice work he studied 
ipractically alone as he told his friends 
that he was afraid technical training 
would spoil his originality. One some- 
times wonders to what heights Foster 
might have arisen had he been given a 
thoro musical education. 

_ When still a youth Stephen organized 
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popular success that young Foster de- 
cided to devote himself to that type of 
composition. 

It was soon after this that Stephen went 
to Cincinnati where his brother was in 
business. Here he remained for two years 
as bookkeeper, in his brother’s store and 
tho the business was irksome to him, 
this period brought him into contact with 
musicians and inspired him to write more 
songs. After his return to Pittsburg, a 
number of his early songs were published. 
Of these “Nelly Was a y” and “Nelly 
Bly” are the two best known. 

Foster’s best known song “The Old 
Folks at Home’ has a most interesting 
history. The song was written in 1851, 
but after it was finished the composer did 
not know the name of a river to put in 
the text. He wished a name of two syl- 
lables which would sound melodious and 
he and his brother searched for days 
studying the maps of the southern states. 
It is said that they first decided to use 
the river Peedee, which they afterward 
changed to Yazoo, but neither were satis- 
fied with these names, and hailed with 
delight the discovery of an obscure little 
river named Swanee down in Florida. 


on it as author and composer, while 
at the same time I wish to leave the 
name of your band on the title page. 
This is a little matter of pride in myself 
which it will certainly be to your interest 
to encourage. On the receipt of your free 
consent to this proposition, I will, if you 
wish, willingly refund you the money 
which you paid me on that song, tho it 
may have n sent me for other con- 
siderations than the one in question, and 
I promise in addition to write you an 
opening chorus in my best style, free of 
charge, and in any other way in my power 
to advance your interests hereafter. I 
find I cannot write at all unless I write 
for public approbation and get credit for 
what I write. As we may probably have 
a good deal of business with each other 
in our lives, it is best to proceed on a sure 
basis of confidence and good understand- 
ing, therefore, I hope you will appreciate 
an author’s feelings in the case and deal 
with me ene usual fairness. Please 
answer immediately. 
Very tfully yours, 
a re en ©. Foster.” 

Evidently Ethiopian songs were popu- 
lar with the sompener a0 wall an the pub 
lic, for ‘“Massa’s in the Cold, Id 
Ground” appeared in 1852 and was fol- 
lowed by “My Old Kentucky Home” in 
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Brand’s 
Gold 
Medal 


Peonies 





NEVER before in our more than 50 years growing 
peonies have we had the unusually large assort- 
ment of those wonderful choice varieties we are offer- 
ing for fall planting. Flowers from this stock, com- 
peting with those entered by all other growers, won 
the ‘three highest prizes ai the greatest National 
Peony Show ever held. 


rand’s Peonies awarded Gold and Silver Medals at 
atonal Peony Show. Brand's Peonies awarded 
Grand Sweepstakes at St. Paul Peony Show. Brand's 
Peonies awarded American Peony Society Gold 
Medal at Minneapolis Peony Show. 


also offering this year, for the first time, 
4B Brand Peonies: Mrs. A. M. Brand; Mrs. 





new 7 
iomeine B. Ware; Myrtie Gentry; Hansina 
Brand; Mrs. Frank Beach; Ella Christianson; 
Kinney; Mrs. John 


he King; Hazel . “ 
Rieitechs and Victory Chatteau Thierry. This 
is the finest collection of new seedling Peonies ever 
sent out at one time by any originator. 
You will want some of these, the world's choicest 
and most beautiful peonies, for your fall plant- 
therefore, write today for Brand's FREE catalog 
of and Iris, giv varieties with full de- 
scriptions, and prices. 
nd’s Big Peony Manual, which we consider 
ay p— 3 A u co eeee | work ever written 


varieties. Pri 
ducted from price of your order. 
Growers of Peonies for more than 50 Years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS, 


Box 21, Faribault, Minn, 











SPECIALLY 
‘LOW PRICES 


to Better Homes and Gardens 
Readers in order that you may know thesup- 
erior quality of Rosedale Products 
and become regular customers. 
12 Chetes Sgomtes. » A fine selection of 
extra-heavy stock, grown ay 7 pod 

SB. These are select 
Irie in July for 1926 Bloom. 
Both Collections, $7—Order Today. 





DU-MOORE Ug 


Self-cleaning Rake 


00 PostPaid 


The only ve and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
Rake . Its simplicity is an attraction, 
pleasure. No cleaning dirty 


A time and labor saver 
The cleaner can be locked in « closed position when used in 
making garden, making two Rakes in one. 
Bend for one today. 
JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 




















IRIS SPECIAL 


Irises, the orchids of the outdoor garden, in 
blue, lavender, purple, pink and rose, white, 
cream, yellow, orange, bronze. Twelve 
choice, named varieties of bearded iris, value 

or over, sent prepaid, $5. Immediate 
delivery. C or R 
Carl Grower 


and Originator of New 
6071 Hillegass Ave. ah Sailand California 
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1853. “Old Black Joe’’ was written sever- 
al years later. 

Foster’s best songs were these planta- 
tion melodies, but among his one hundred 
and sixty songs many sentimental airs 
are found that are universally beloved 
and it is said that “Old Dog Tray” was 
the best seller of the middle nineteenth 
century. Over 125,000 copies of this song 
were sold during the first four months of 
the year 1853. ‘This was a tremendous 
record for those days. “Nellie Was a 
Lady” and “Nellie Bly” which had ap- 


peared in 1840 were also great favorites. | 


They became very popular in the West 
during the pioneer days. 


The period of Foster’s greatest song | 


writing was one of rare prosperity for the 


composer, but unfortunately, Stephen | 


Foster had little business ability and his 


trusting nature made him an easy prey | 


for the dishonest. He could write a song 
so quickly and easily that he often did not 
value it as highly as he should, and fre- 
quently sold it outright for the merest 


pittance; which he often spent treating | 


a large group of ne’er do well followers. 


Hs friends saw in him only a gentle | 


- sweet natured man of convivial habits 
easily led astray and few people realized 
his great musical ability. Even his mar- 
riage in 1850 to the beautiful Jennie Mc 
Dowell did not keep him from his bad 
companions and associations. Altho he 
dearly loved his wife and small daughter 
his wandering habits and his love for 
drink soon broke up their happy home. 
Foster went to New York City where he 
spent his last years in a Bohemian life, 
which led to a drunkard’s death. Dressed 
like a tramp he often wandered the 
streets of the city and frequently would 
write a song in the morning, sell it at 
noon, and after treating his companions 
all the afternoon, he would have no money 
left to buy his bed at night. 

There is an interesting story that the 
beautiful song “I Dream of Jeannie,” 
which was written in 1854, was inspired 
by the receipt of a photograph of Foster’s 
little daughter Marion, which his wife 
had sent him, during one of their periods 
of estrangement. 

This rare genius, a poet and musician, 
a student who knew the classics and the 
literature of France and Germany, as well 
as that of England and America, spent 
his last years as a drunkard of the streets. 
That this was due largely to the fact that 
his talent was unrecognized and that no 
one;,aided him to become known as a 
great composer is sad, but true. 

Stephen Foster’s death occured in 1864. 
It was due to a fall which took place in a 
cheap lodging house in the Bowery of 
New York City. He died unknown in a 
common ward of a New York hospital. 
Fortunately a few of his friends discovered 
his death in time to save him from a pau- 
per’s burial, and his body was taken back 
to Pittsburg. 

Stephen Foster was gentle and attrac- 
tive in appearance, a typical southern 

ntleman, courageous, kind-hearted and 
oved by everyone. 

All authorities on music today agree 
as to the greatness of Stephen Foster’s 

nius and recognize the cruel truth that 

is dissipations and death were largely 
due to the unfortunate attitude of his 
fellow coun en and the fact that 
Americans did not understand that,they 
possessed in him the greatest musical 
genius in his day. 
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it 1s 
SO Casy 





No scruspinc. No hard work. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the toilet bowl—follow directions 
on the can—and flush. Watch 
every mark, stain and incrustation 
disappear. See how beautifully 
white and shining it leaves the 
porcelain. 

Sani-Flush is made for just one 
purpose. It cleans and sanitizes 
the toilet bowl and hidden, un- 
healthful trap. It destroys all 
foul odors. There is nothing else 
that will do the same work. 

Sani-Flush will not harm plumb- 
ing connections. Always keep a 
can handy in the bathroom. 


Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or 
send 25¢ for a full-size can. 


Sani-Flush 


Rog US Pat OF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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MORE PERFECT PEONIES--BY GUMM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many. 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies and 
Iris. New , and new prices. 

} 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Dept. B, REMINGTON, INDIANA 

















Gay Stitchery for Bathroom and Kitchen 


BENNIE HALL 


Transfer pattern awe areata swam 
No. 191, _ 20 apa 
cents, is used for ‘| 
the curtains 
sketched at right Re 
and shown in de- ee =e 

tail at left 
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Transfer pattern | } 
No. 192, blue, 20 HH 
cents, supplies mo- iY | , 
tifs for six towels, | gh ¢ ages - Fi a } 
three each of those | a \ ; i ri ( 
shown at left | ¢ 
A 
1 
; c 
ea @ Floss to embroider 7 
A ae D> six towels in pat- ¢ 
§ ~ | tern No, 192 will 
> be sent for 65 y 
phe cents in addition i d 
OT), mpeenduemeraagtnt or eemambe to pattern cost Transfer pattern No, 191 supplies the curtain design and an extra motif. 
Floss for curtains, needle included, will be sent for 50 cents | 


























Floss to embroider three basket motifs of No. 194, below, costs 65 cents; Transfer pattern No. 193, blue, 20 cents, gives 
ftoss to embroider runner at both ends, 55 cents designs for four kitchen towels, two of which 
are shown just above. Floss in correct colors to 





™ embroider the four towels as described on oppo- 
site page costs 50 cents additional 
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Transfer pattern No. 194, blue, 20 cents, includes 
three attractive basket motifs like those sketched 
on curtains at left and®shown in detail immedi- 
ately above. Transfer pattern No. 195 supplies 
four motifs for table runner shown below 
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Address all pattern and floss orders and needle- 
work inquiries to Mrs. Bennie Hall, Better 
Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. Please 
do not ask to have patterns sent C.O.D. Keep 
working instructions given on opposite page 
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This Booklet 
on Beautiful Clothes Closets 
Sent for the asking— 


This free booklet shows many beautiful, 
convenient clothes closets made possible by 
installing inexpensive Knape & Vogt Clothes 
Closet fixtures. Tells ho-v to increase closet 
capacity, save space and building costs, 
and obtain delightful, modern convenience. 
Write for it today. 


KNAPE & VOGT.MFG. CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. 








Free Practical Plans— 
An idea decidedly different & economical! 


* First we submit suggzestions— 
Dvaved Planting | without obligation of cost 
shrubbery selected for| to you—a copyrighted Blue 
immediate planting. We| Print Plan of what we think 
year te Soar until ‘te will look best. This enables you 
if ace “4 to plant t 

now doing this, torily for beautiful effects. 


Rochester Grown Nursery Stock 
Assures Successful Planting 

nwo Gs gee. brow ide for hardwr growth of 

all pian ond, and shrubbery which stand the equally severe teste of 

warmer 

acme 

oy for pa. ~4 :? 




















toe large. Pereonal attention alwa: 
catalog “As A = containing tee 


oe OTTO & SON NURSERY CO. 
‘urserymen and Landscape Architects 
142 Nichols St. Rochester, N. Y. 






























er Fall Bulbs 


TULIPS - JONQUILS 


CROCUS - NARCISSUS 
All of the best varieties. Good hardy 
stock. Free catalog of Peonies, Bulbs, 
" rubs gg et or fall planting. 
3 Perennial Flower Seeds 1 Oc 
Write at once for free new fall catalog. 
Emma V. White Co. 
121K No. 7th $t. Minneapolis, Minn. 














200 Sheets, 100 Envelopes 





MOSMER PRINTING dit tile inditne teak elated, tlk 





New Improved 1925 BEEMAN Models 4 








eS Fall pas, eo 


BULBS 82h 


f 
W. PIKE, Seedsman, Write for ul wiustrated, Fatal 


way and ferns of man 
vB, MERRIE a ase, HiiBole 
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Needlework Directions 


To Accompany Designs Shown Opposite 


Y bathroom is the most attractive 

room I have. And all it cost was 

a little paint, a few yards of muslin and 
a few hours’ work! 

The curtains are of white lawn with 
appliqued water lilies of pink gingham, 
edges bound with bias gingham. 

To make the curtains: First the com- 
plete design is transferred to the curtain. 
Now transfer the applique pieces to the 
colored gingham, using pink for the 
flowers and green for the leaves. The 
flowers and leaves are now basted securely 
in place, then attached permanently by 
means of the buttonhole stitch, using 
pink floss to buttonhole the flowers in 
place and green floss for the leaves. Veins 
in leaves are green. Finished flowers and 
leaves are outlined with black, as are the 
straight lines beneath lilies. Flower 
centers are worked in black outline and 
orange French knots, while the tall 
blades of grass are worked in satin or 
“over and over” stitch, using dark green. 

Unusually attractive is the quaint 
Japanese towel which is worked entirely 
in outline stitches and French knots. To 
embroider: Outline the tea house first 
in rose, then in black; trees, brown out- 
line; leaves and grass, green; lines be- 
neath trees, black outline; cherry blos- 
soms, deep rose. 

Worked entirely in Delft blue floss, 
using granse A stitch, the “Sail-boat”’ 
towel is equally effective. Use three or 
four strands in the needle. 

Transfer pattern No. 193, the cost of 
which is 20 cents, gives motifs for four 
kitchen towels, two of which are illus- 
trated at center of the opposite page. 

To embroider the towel with cup de- 
sign: Outline cups in deep blue; steam, 


black outline; lines beneath cups, black | 


outline; flowers, rose lazy daisy stitches 


and orange French knot centers; leaves | 


and stems, green lazy daisy and outline. 


To embroider towel with tea pot de- | 


sign: Outline tea pot in deep blue; steam, 
black outline; lines beneath pot, also 
scroll lines at end of motif, black outline; 
the flowers are worked in rose, blue, 
and lavender lazy daisy stitches and 
French knots, with black knot centers. 
The basket design used on the curtains 
was taken from Transfer pattern No. 194, 
which gives an additional basket motif 
that may be used on scarf to match. Un- 
bleached muslin was used for the cur- 
tains in the illustration and the hem was 
put down with black running stitches. 
To embroider: Use black outline and 
darning stitches for the basket. The 
flowers are worked in lazy daisy stitches 
and French knots, using a variety of 
colors—pink, rose, blue, purple and 
orange—and arranging them to suit one’s 
own taste. All the flowers have orange 
centers with an occasional touch of black. 
A pretty effect may be secured by making 
a single black stitch thru the center of 
each petal, also. If one does not care for 
unbleached muslin, the curtains may be 
made on any other suitable material. 
To embroider the runner: 
Lattice-work center is worked in black 
darning stitches and heavy orange 
French knots; the leaves and stems are 
= lazy daisy stitches and outline. 
daisy and single stitches in rose, 
then, gold and purple are used for the 
flowers, arranging the colors as the fancy 
dictates; black French knots make the 
flower centers. 

















The Home 


of Your Dreams 
‘‘Readycut” $1213 


“Sectional” 2205 


F. O. B. Brooklyn 


HE “Piping Rock’, a Bossert Bunga- 

low Model, is famous throughout the 

country as the Blue Ribbon winner 
among bungalows. As an all year-round 
home, guest house or summer bungalow, 
the “Piping Rock” is ideal. 


This Charmingly Designed Home has 
large comfortable living room, 18 x 9 ft.; 2 
light and airy bedrooms, 12 x 9 ft.; kitchen 
6 x 9 ft. and bath 6 x9 ft. A pergola pro- 
vided on each end of the living-room furth- 
gt serves to enhance the beauty of the 

Piping Rock.” 

Each Bedroom has a window on three 
sides. The living room has casement doors 
at each end opening on the pergola, and 2 
front windows. Pierced panel shutters on 
all windows. 


This bungalow is built of the best ma- 
terials at the huge 32 acre Bossert plant and 
is guaranteed to give complete satisfaction. 

The “Piping Rock” is delivered to you 
either “SECTIONAL” or “READY CUT", 
as you desire, complete with plans and 
specifications for erection. 

Send your order TODAY, or write at 
once for catalog showing this and many 
other attractively designed Bossert models. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 
“Largest Lumber Plant in the East’’ 


1378 Grand Street (House Dept.) 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





















De This Profitable New Work At Hom: 
You can easily make extra money at home 
im spare hours, decorating ¢apdlestickr, 
lamp shades. toys and novelty furniture. 
Many do it solely for 
artistic pleasure; thousands 
make fine incomes suppiying 
enormous 

fend for Free Book 

‘ells how you can b 

pA. of Fireside Indi cone, 
rational orgrnisation of 


Bend 2e for postage on beou- 
tiful book giving full details. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 898 Adrian, Michigan 








We are manufacturers of transfer products for 
wood, glass, leather and metal and are prepared 
to make to order special deeigns on short notice. 
gt and decorative desi carried in stock to 
be used for decorating old as well as new and 


unfinished furniture, such as breakfast-room, 


bed-room and dining-room suites. Also Juve- 
nile subjects for nursery furniture and toys. 


We invite inquiries from individuals as well as 


UNION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
112 South High St. Akron, Ohio 








Prsantial Stationiny 


200 Sheets opes, postpaid 
Yous name Bn = ce prinred a in rich blue on $ 
eriep white Land peer x ¢ Leow : om paper, toed ey, ] 
pred a Write name clearly. In In Canada 31. 10. 
The SOCIAL STATIONERS 


1565 Sherburne Ave, Saint Paul, Minnesota 














Keep your home warm 
this winter 


This free book shows you how. 


It tells how to keep warm air in, and 
cold air eut; how to stop icy drafts 
and rattling windows; how to keep 
your family warm and comfortable, 
maintain an even heat, and save 
money on your winter’s fuel. 


How you can enjoy all these ad- 
vantages thers home with Higgin 
All-Metal Weatherstrips, is told in 
the free book shown above. 

Make your first step toward win- 


ter comfort and Just economy by 
sending for this free book. 


The Higgin Mfg. Co., 507 Washington St., 
Newport, Ky. 






ALL METAL 
WEATHER STRIPS 

















= A composition material applied in plastic 
== form over practically i coir § of floor. Laid 
about % inch thick, Imperial Floor does not 
= crack, peal or come loose from foundation. A 
= continuous, a smooth, non-sli 
== surface. No cre to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
Ideal Floor for Kitchen Pantry, Bathroom, 
‘or c > : 
= Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
= Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and samples FREE of your first and 
second choice of color. 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO.,390-392 Haletead St.,.Rechester,N.Y. 
A Success for 15 Years 









FAULTLESS FURNACE PIPE 
‘The pipe without a fault’”’ 


oe 





Do away at one stroke with the woubic, experts and Ore 
hazard of sheet metal pipe by installing FAULTLESS 
CAST IRON PIPE on your pentins pass. Permanent, 
air-tight and safe. Is not affected by fire, flue gasses or 
dampness. WI F ay! cleaned without 

down. Can be instal in a few minutes by any handy 
man. Winter will soon be here. Write now for descrip- 
tive circular and spec'al prices. A real opportunity for 


Faultless Castings Company, Brazil, Indiana. 
PEONIES 2 Reser. 22 


Fi 
pp St I Bend for Special 


BALMORAL GARDENS, 5356 N. Sawyer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








IRS Lear ae 
Gind- iris Gardeus, 1732 Lanier’ Pace, Wechinsten, D.C. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 11 


His studies revealed to him that the 
use of the language had fallen into many 
bad forms, that hundreds of words were 
forced upon the innocent which had long 
since lost their usefulness, that spelling 
had fallen into ridiculous forms totally 
unlike pronunciation and that in the 
senseless insistence upon following out 
impossible rules of construction many 
forms of speech had gone beyond the 
point of reason. 

Webster, having that confidence and 
that unbending purpose which could 
merge in one man only thru his back- 
ground and blood, needed no greater 
authority than his own consciousness of 
what was reasonable and right, so he 
changed these things to conform to his 
own opinion. The result was a terrific 
storm of protest from the conservative 
elements content then, as always, with 
the old form. He dropped the u in such 
words as honour; he substituted confiscate 
for confisticate; ask for ax; dropped the k 
in publick; insisted on theater, center, in- 
stead of theatre, centre, etc. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the changes 
which Webster advocated and put thru 
in his long struggle for uniformity and 
commonsense, but anyone at all familiar 
with the language cannot fail to recognize, 
when examining the records, the vast 
debt we owe to him in this connection. 


Hs speller was but a beginning. He 
brought out several school books, win- 
ning his way for them, in spite of preju- 
dice against them for his a «ac assump- 
tion of authority, by an appeal to the 
“er cay zeal of the country for American 
ks, American forms and an American 
tongue! He revised the Bible, but here 
he laid himself out for a great deal of labor 
and contributed little of real worth to 
literature. He merely changed words in 
the King James’ version to conform to 
his own ideas and did not add anything 
new thru a study of word derivatives or 
forms. His great work camé with his 
determination to produce a Dictionary 
and he spent the greater portion of his 
professional life working upon it. 

His enthusiasm naturally led him to 
overshoot his mark on occasions and he 
exhibited how foolish a man can make 
his hobby when he carries it to extremes, 
in his efforts for simplified spelling. 
Webster certainly was an all-the-way- 
man, and when he wrote an essay on the 
subject he went to the very limit. I 
quote a paragraph just to show the sort 
of thing he had in mind: “During the 
course of ten or twelv yeers I have been 
laboring to correct popular errors, and to 
assist my yung brethern in the road to 
truth and virtue; my publications for theez 

urposes hav been numerous; much time 
~ been spent, which I do not regret, 
and much censure incurred, which my 
hart tells me I do not deserv. The in- 
fluence of a yung writer cannot be so 
powerful or extensiv az that of an es- 
tablish karacter; but I hav ever thot a 
man’s usefulness depends more on exer- 
tion than on talents. I am attached to 
America by berth, education, and habit; 
but abuv all, by a philosophical view 
of her situation, and the superior advan- 
tages she enjoys, for augmenting the sum 
of social happiness... . ” 

When his first dictionary appeared, 
the defenders of Dr. Johnson’s work 


joined the large pack already snappin 
at Webster’s heels and we find him fight. 
ing with all the resources at his com- 
mand—and he was an energetic and able 
fighter—in defense of his position. In- 
deed, so able was his warfare that he 
downed the Johnson followers on this 
side of the water for all time, and today 
a Johnson dictionary is such a curiosity 
as to be found only in rare libraries and 
museums. But Webster’s reply to the 
first attack, reveals the turn of his mind, 
when he compares himself to the martyrs 
of history: “Few centuries have elapsed 
since many men lost their lives or their 
liberty by publishing NEW TRUTHS: 
and not two centuries have passed since 
Galileo was imprisoned by an ecclesias- 
tical court, for defending the truth of the 
Copernican System, condemned to do 
nance for t years, and his book 
urnt at Rome, as containing dangerous 
and damnable heresies. This example is 
cited as one of a multitude which the 
history of man presents to our view; and 
if it differs in degree, it accords in prin- 
ciple, with the case now before the 
American public.” 
It is not hard to understand the almost 
itiful egotism of the man, or to forgive 
it all, when we see and know the single- 
handed contest he waged thruout his 
lifetime for the things he believed to be 
right. It was not merely an academic or 
intellectual contest—it was a contest of 
the physical as well as of the mental. 
Much of the time, he was reduced to 
abject poverty and his family in actual 
want. Thruout the whole period of nearly 
thirty years when he was working on his 
various editions of the Dictionary his 
only source of ineome was less than a 
ors a copy royalty on his spelling 
k and other texts. 


WE find him writing one of his friends, 
in the midst of this contest: ‘I have 
within two years past made discoveries 
which, if ever published, must interest 
the literati of all Eurepe, and render it 
necessary to revise all the lexicons— 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin—now used as 
classical books. But what can I do? My 
own resources are almost exhausted, and 
in a few days I shall sell my house to get 
bread for my children. All the assurance 
of aid which I had received in Boston, 
New York, etc., have failed, and I am 
soon to retire to a humble cottage in the 
country ... .” 

But he never flinched. He carried on 
with that ruthless and unbending will 
that only the Puritan and the Pilgrim 
in him could give him. He was so sure he 
was right that he nearly starved to 
death, and that certainly is evidence of 
the position in which he stood. 


Curious as it may seem, he was not 
merely a scholar interested in the pursuit 
of words and word-forms. He was a man 
of intense public activity and for many 

ears a bader in local politics. He was a 
awyer, a schoolmaster, a member of the 
Connecticut legislature, one of the insti- 
gators of the famous Hartford Conven- 
tion, a lifelong Federalist and bitter foe 
of Jefferson, a writer of dozens of pam- 
phlets on political questions, a stump 
speaker and debater, a newspaper editor 
and a magazine editor. In one of his 
political preachments, he laid down a 
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political maxim which we hear even today 
in regard to public affairs, “What 1s 
everybody's business is nobody’s business!” 

When I stood in the little study in 
the sturdy old house at West Hartford 
where it is said that he worked thru many 
years on his Dictionary, a small room 
overlooking the garden, I didn’t think so 
much of the contribution which he had 
made to his country—a_ contribution 
which, in truth, has done as much to 
make us one great nation as almost any- 
thing else—as I did of the struggle which 
he had given to make that contribution 
possible. I seemed to see and to feel the 
price which he paid for his ideal and his 
purpose. I seemed to be standing at the 
spot where Jacob had struggled with the 
Angel of Heaven! 

For all that, the world little means the 
anguish and the misery which it brings 
to those who make its progress possible. 
It is perhaps true, as one sage has re- 
marked, that the world is round like an 
orange and slightly stupid at the polls, 
but the world has been deceived so many 
times by self-seekers who come in the 
guise of sheep’s clothing that it is small 
wonder she is so slow to snatch to her 
bosom every faithful son. He must prove 
his purpose and even tho too late some- 
times, the world will, sooner or later, 
render to every man his just dues. 

I think Noah Webster must be well 
satisfied with the reward that is now his. 
He has accomplished his great purpose 
of preventing this becoming a nation 
made up of polygot dialects and jargons; 
he has given us one tongue, one stand. 
of spelling and one code of pronuncia- 
tion. He has, indeed, made possible an 
American Tongue! And generations of 
Americans have turned, and will turn to 
him in the future, as the authority of 
last resort. To him, the little school- 
master, whom they hated, reviled and 
slandered so! 


Colorful Rooms for Children 


Continued from page 18 





orderliness a habit, closets are icu- 
larly important in a room used by chil- 
dren. eir equipment should, however, 


always be scaled to the size of the small 
owners. Thus, in the clothes closets, the 
hangers should be ly me at a readily 
accessible height and the racks for shoes 
at a point available. This allows the 
upper portion of the closets to be used 
for the storage of infrequently needed 
clothing and other accessories. One 
closet may be advantageously set aside 
for toys and for the treasured little be- 
longings which all normal children in- 
evitably acquire. In the absence of ade- 
quate closet room, this somewhat ha 
hazard collection can be satisfactorily 
housed by cupboards, built-in shelves or 
the space beneath a wide window seat. 
And doesn’t that wide window seat 
sound alluring? Children, turning to 
windows as instinctively as flowers to the 
sun, invariably find a window seat ir- 
resistible as a playtime center. Theaver- 
age child also loves the glow of an open 
fire and all those interesting things which 
follow in its trail. A from its in- 
disputable sway over the heart of child- 
hood, a fireplace is so valuable as a source 
of decoration and so useful as a means of 
additional ventilation, that its inclusion 
in a room fitted up for children is in every 
way desirable. 
Continued on page 47 
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ned Engineers work 


out your problems - - 


Shopping around for a Water System usually results only in 


confusion. 


There are many factors to be considered and the importance of 


a satisfactory system is too great to leave to snap judgment. 


To Duro belongs the credit for developing the only practical 


plan by which the customer is assured satisfactory water service. 


Yet there is nothing mysterious or extraordinary in this plan. 
Duro is able to render this service because it is the only large or- 
ganization specializing exclusively in water systems and water soften- 
ers for farm or residence use—with several hundred trained men 
reaching out in every state and province—men who know and whose 
duty it is to study yous problems and make unbiased recommend- 


ations. 


Duro makes an Automatic Water System for every possible use 
lis—shallow wells—cisterns—capacities ranging from 150 
to 2100 gallons per hour and prices from $7 


—deep we 





79.50 up. 


Let Duro help you. cmaty consult the Duro 
Advisory Service. There no charge or obli- 
gation. Write for Free Consultation Blank. 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 


908 Monument Ave., 


Dayton, Ohie. 
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Fibe Dollars for You 


Would you like an extra $5.00 or more? Better Homes and 
Gardens will be glad to give you this extra money in return 
for a little of your spare time in looking after new and re- 
newal subscriptions in your locality. 

make it a very attractive proposition. 
investment necessary. Fill out the coupon below for further 


particulars. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 


Better Homes and Gardens 


Des Moines, lowa 


I am interested in your offer of $5.00 extra. Please send particulars. 
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The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destro 
ur lawns, Dandelions, Buc 
Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them al 


1 out. 


Send for circulars and 
prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO., 
DIXON, ILLINOIS 



















We carry no advertisements from firms we 
cannot recommend to you as being worthy of 
your confidence and patronage at all times. 
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BULBS 


For Fall Planting 


YOUR CHOICE AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES 


fine roots, 8 different varieties - - 
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25 
10 colors 
Send cash, money enter or check with : your order. 
We do not send ‘al ma and if you want ship- 
ment sent peredt pest d postage to cover. Lots of 
25 bulbs will —, shout three pounds, the peonies 
about twelve pounds for 8 roots, they arc extra large. 

If your order amounts to $5.00 we _ will give you 
your choice of 25 Bulbs Narcissus, Mrs. 3 
or 1 extra Peony, American Beauty. 

We have one of the largest stocks of peonies in the 
U.S. We won first Prize at the 1924 American Peony 
Show on our , aus of Officanalis varieties and 
Hybrid peonie: 

Our large, complete bargain list and descriptive 
catalog sent free. Write for it! 


BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS, 
R.F. D. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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Ransom’s Superb 
: Irises & Peonies 


In order to acquaint Better Memes and Garden 
: readers with our superior Western Reserve grown 
. stock, we make thesesp-cialiy low prices postpaid. 


: 
20 LOVELY IRISES $3.00. This collection in- i 





cludes ten of the choicest varieties of Japanese, 

German, and Siberian in wide color range. 

50 for $5.00. 

§ 12 WONDERFUL PEONIES $5.00. Full > 

oO plants, selected from regular stock, grown Db: 

: &@ peony specialist. 

BOTH COLLECTIONS $7.00. Includes 20 
Irises, and 12 peonies. You will be delighted 

= with their vigor, beauty, and variety. 


Catalogue free. 


| RANSOM SEED & NURSERY CO. 
BOX 2, GENEVA, OHIO 
Cli © imme > io O iomet) 














Without yn go 
walk along and neat- 
oe the many places not reached by the 

wn mower. No matter how | your 
lawn-it can be trimmed easier quicker and 
better with an N.W. The shears are of 
steel—- Handles of finished hardwood. 

Shipped postpaid to any pace in the 
U.S. on receipt of $2.26 


N. W. STAMPING CO. 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 





Dignified. Exclusive Professi 
7% not overrun = competitors. 
Crowded with 


3 to $10,000 incomes big A 


by ex xperta. Easy 10 





Inesses. 
ne areas wre for in ormation; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 





American Landscape School, 79.34 Newark, N. Y- 











PEONIES S232 
Special bargain offer 


Six choice varieties labeled, 2 Red, 2 White, 2 
Pink. All different. Postpaid anywhere in U.'8. 


Only $2.00 
BOOKING ORDERS NOW 
The PFEIFFER NURSERY, Winona,Minn. 
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“To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And..... hold infinity in the palm of your hand..... i 
—William Blake 


I HAVE been reading some of Aesop’s 
fables again. If Aesop were alive 
today he doubtless would write a fable 
about the gardener who made such a 
large garden that it kept him so busy 
doing the work it demanded that there 
was no time left to enjoy it. It is a good 
thing, I think, that most of us can’t have 
all the ground we think we would like 
to have. If we did, we’d plan gardens so 
big that we would become slaves to them. 
The biggest thing in a garden is the en 
joyment we can get out of it. Let us re- 
member to “budget” our gardens so 
there is time for work in them, and time 
in which just to enjoy them. Otherwise, 
they will become drudgery and we'll miss 
the best the garden has to offer us. 


WE solved the stepping stone problem 


in our garden last spring by getting 
some odd pieces of bedford stone at a 
local stone-working plant. They were 
about four inches or more thick and we 


| merely buried them in the sod so that 


the top surface was level with the lawn. 


HANGING baskets dry out quickly 
these days. They must be kept sup- 
plied with moisture or the results will be 
disappointing. I found several years ago 
that the best way to do this was to take 
them down about twice a week and give 
them a good soaking in a tub half full of 
water. Allow them to remain in the tub 
until the moisture has seeped up to the 
top of the soil. It is wonderful how this 
freshens.them up. You can’t do it by 
watering the baskets from the top. 


FeARLY in June, one morning when I 
was standing near the bluebird house 
I saw the mother bird return and enter 
the nest. Immediately there was quite 
a commotion, a thumping of heads 
against the box and a lot of racket. All 
at once a wren was thrown out, much the 
worse for wear and minus a lot of feathers. 
This wren has a house across the lawn. 
She evidently thought that she could raid 
the nest and destroy it while the blue- 
birds were out foraging. At any rate, 
that experience taught the bluebirds 
that it pays to ual guard over one’s 
home. From that day forward they took 
turns guarding the nest while the other 
went out to forage. Good point, that! 
Are you doing all you can to preserve the 
sanctity of your home? 


()RIENTAL poppies may be moved 
this month. Roots can be moved 
now and will give better results than at 
any other-season. The perennial poppy 
is hard to transplant and should not 
disturbed except where necessary. 


‘Two things to keep in mind this 
month. Put in your new iris, if you 
haven’t already. Make up your peony 
order and get it to your favorite grower. 


Peonies are best planted in September 
and October, but your order should be in 
now to avoid disappointment. In either 
iris or peonies put your money in good 
varieties. A few good ones are better 
than a large quantity of ordinary quality. 


I AM in favor of sowing a little s 
seed and in giving the lawn a Tight 
application of fertilizer of some sort every 
three or four weeks. With plenty of 
sprinkling of the right sort you will soon 
have a lawn as smooth as a table top. 
Sow white clover for quick results in fill- 
ing up the bare spots in the Jawn. Your 
fertilizers should be bone meal, pulverized 
sheep manure or a complete commercial 
fertilizer. Apply lightly. 


HE next place we have,’’ said a house- 

wife the other day. “will not have a 
lot on it.’”” When asked why she did not 
want a bit of ground around her home, 
the woman replied, “Well, it is just a 
nuisance. I don’t like to pull weeds, 
neither does Henry!” I think that view- 
point is matched by the viewpoint of a 
woman I once heard complaining in a 
small northern Minnesota town that 
“all the train was good for was to take 
people out of town!” Is it to pull weeds 
that we have gardens, or to get the larger 
reward of greater beauty in our lives and 
the supreme satisfaction of creating some- 
thing with our own hands? I am glad to 
say that the housewife who made the 
above comment is not a subscriber to 
Better Homes and Gardens. We :ppeal 
to the folks who are progressive in spirit. 
solid in their outlook on life and sub- 
stantial in their way of living. 


T seems to me that the first duty every 
man owes to his family is to win a 
place, against the strife of life, where he 
and they together can take the few quiet, 
peaceful-hours which our strenuous life 
will grant. A place where one is tempted 
and, in truth, can forget for an hour the 
vexations of the day, the disappointments 
that crowd in upon one, “the fear of pover- 
ty or age or defeat, and just pause on the 
rim of eternity and wait and listen . . . . 
and learn! And those golden hours—the 
rarer, the richer—will repay an hundred- 
fold all the dear price of fatigue and 
treasure he expends for them. 


HOLL YHOCKS blooming in my gar- 
den! No garden is complete without 
them. They bring hints of garden ro- 
mance, hints of the romance of other days 
when hoop-skirts and girlish beauty 
trod garden paths, and mitt-protected 
hands touch them. They are the linger- 
ing trace of ladies-of-another-day in the 
rden. They have a grace no other 
en favorite can bring, in spite of their 
cumbersome poets 
They are reeds os = 
the breeze, playing whole (OLA. 


symphonies i in colors! 
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Colorful Rooms for Children 


Continued from page 45 

Tastes are founded and habits of 
thought and action formed within the 
four walls of a nursery. The furnishing 
of a room for children offers, therefore, a 
very fertile field for decorative ingenuity, 
governed to some extent by the predilec- 
tion for positive pattern and clear color 
which most children manifest at an early 
age. That, however, does not imply that 
anything of the bizarre should ever be 
introduced, but merely that some bril- 
liance of color and boldness of pattern 
are entirely admissible by virtue of their 
bearing upon originality. 

Because it is at all times easy to clean 
and equally easy to disinfect when con- 
tagious diseases invade the home, a 
painted finish is popular for the walls 
and ceiling of a nursery. Even when the 
upper walls are papered, the lower portion 
of the walls is sometimes painted as a 
safeguard against telltale little finger- 
prints and other evidence of use. Paints 
of both flat and gloss surface are thus 
employed: and, very often, a gloss paint 
or enamel is used for the woodwork in 
contrast to a flat paint on the walls. This 
is especially effective when the woodwork 
and the walls exactly match in color. 

Despite the attractiveness and the 
practical attributes of painted walls, they 
have a powerful rival in the many beauti- 
ful wallpapers which are now available 
for nursery decoration. Quaint Kate 
Greenaway children, the characters of 
Mother Goose, dainty Dresden shep- 
herdesses, the pirates bold of Treasure 
Island, tiny tots from distant climes, 
birds and beasts of every land and flowers 
of gayest hue conspire to make these 
papers vastly appealing to young eyes. 
Fortunately, as the patterns are much 
given to color, the backgrounds usually 
show a pleasant restrain. The background 
of one new paper is, for example, of a 
warm light gray in jaspe stripes. Over 
this effective background, there is a well- 
distributed pattern of children and do- 
mestic animals, flower surrounded, in 
soft blue, with faint touches of rose, 
mauve and yellow. The background of 
another new wallpaper is cream-colored, 
lightly patterned in gray. 

There are also any number of lovely 
papers in plain effects to choose from. 
Their use, naturally, paves the way to 
the employment of pictures, patterned 
rugs and hangings and such other ac- 
cessories as might conflict with a fanciful 
paper. 


Suites of Lilliputian furniture, especially 


scaled for the comfort of small children, 
are now to be had: but furniture of this 
type is so quickly outgrown, that most 
householders prefer an initial installation 
of larger pieces. Often, instead, there is 
a compromise, whereby the full-size fur- 
niture is supplemented by low tables and 
chairs, as shown in one of the accompany- 
ing illustrations. Interesting furniture 
novelties are always appearing, such as 
the attractively finished chairs fashioned 
to resemble various animals and the 
creditable miniature reproductions of 
authentic period pieces. One very 
practical novelty is a combination chair— 
a high chair, which, by a turn of the 
wrist, can be converted into a low play 
table and railed seat. Little glass-topped 
wardrobes, fitted with five deep drawers 
and a capacious compartment for hang- 
ing tiny garments, have also an element 
of novelty in their combination of wood 
and reed construction. 
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ALADDIN - 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT A RTABLE 


You can buy all the mate- 
rials for a complete home 
direct from the manufac- 
turer and save four prof- 
its on the lumber, mill- 
work,hardwareand labor 


Attractive turdy 
Construction, Fine Lumber 


Aladdin houses are all built of beauti- 
& A V E ful clear “A” Redwood siding, clear 
18% Lumber 


flooring, clear interior woodwork and sound, 
strong framing. Aladdin’s f tal 
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Waste and it today, 
oe gy Ser Aladdin’s 19 Years Success 
proves that you can do as thousands of 
PRICES 9 Sse eseinieen neers 
PRICES 0 iets fries 22 Anialn tome 
P aene your ~~ Go and - one, SAVE money, time 
noyance dering all materials from 
RR. Station. one reliable manatoctuser 





Price Includes 212%" 3.2%: 

interior 

woodwork, siding, fooring, window, doors glass, 

paint, hardware, nails, roofing, with complete 

instructions and ings. Freight 

Paid to station. suemeneat hemes 

from. Src. nearest mill 

today for FREE Money- 
Saving Catalog No. 


The ALADDIN 
Bay City, Mich. 
















Have You Made A 


Pledge to Raise Money? 














Better Homes and Gardens has devised a 
dignified plan to help Churches, Sunday Schools 
and other organizations to raise money. It involves no 

expense, eliminates requests for donations and can be used by 
either large or| small groups. Full and complete information will be sent you 
upon receipt of the attached coupon. 


Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Kindly send full particulars about raising money. 














ULIP BULBS 


30 Darwins’ Mxd., for $1.00 postpaid; No. 
2 size, 40 for $1.00 — Order from this add. 


FALL BULB BARGAINS 
POSTPAID 





























BIG ROCK NURSERY, BOX A, BIG ROCK, ILL. 25 Darwin tulips, assorted colors ............$1.00 

4 ae ee nee ne in od ean 1.00 

' yacinths, asso’ | EES 1.00 

EONIES AND IRISES 60 Crocus, assorted colors .................. 1.00 

—— MON] SAVIN CATALOG ON REQUES 3 Peonies (named). All different........... 1.00 
SSENBERG GARDEN AN — Send for free catalogue. 








IRIS -1031CH QUALITY Mized, $4 -OO The Edgwater Farms, Sterling, Illinois 
GLADWOOD GARDENS, Box 8, Copemish, Mich. | Our advertisements are always guaranteed 





















“I made half again 
as many glasses this 
time from my fruit” 
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Grom Any Fruit 
Perfect Jams 
and Jellies 


every time! 


H, it’s so easy now to be sure 

of perfect jam and jelly! Even 
the most difficult fruits jell perfect- 
ly when Certo is added. For Certo 
is the very substance in fruit that 
makes it jell. 

This jelly-making element is lack- 
ing in some fruits, others have only 
a little, and even in the fruits that 
naturally contain most of it, it 
diminishes as they ripen. 

But now Certo itself supplies this 
necessary jelly-making substance. 
You can use any fruit at its very 
ripest—when color and flavor are 
best; you can use the fruits that 
have no jellying property. 

And with Certo just one minute’s 
active boil is needed. No loss now 
in steam, of flavor, color and juice. 
Certo’s short boil gives you half 
again as many glasses from your 
fruit. 

Your grocer has Certo; order a 
bottle today. Send for free booklet 
telling all about successful jam and 
jelly making. Douglas-Pectin Corp., 
Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
Canadian address: Douglas Pack- 
ing Co., Ltd., Coburg, Ont. 


, Certo 


(Surgjell) 


One minute’s boil 
is all your jam or 
jelly needs 
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THE GOOKS ROUND TABLE 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens readers 


This is your department and its value depends upon the 
help of every good cook in our family. Send in your favorite 
ediiel atises We will pay for every one used. 


Huckleberry Pie 


1 baked pie shell %{ cupful of sugar 
1 = jar of huckle- A little salt 


rries or other 4 orange 
berries Squeeze of lemon juice 
2 eggs 


2 heaping tablespoonfuls 
of flour 


While the berries are heating on the 
stove beat together the egg yolks, sugar, 
salt and flour. Add the mixture to the 
hot berries and cook until thick, stirring 
constanily to prevent burning. Remove 
from fire and add a squeeze of lemon 
juice and the juice of one half an orange. 
Fill the baked crust, make a meringue 
of the egg whites, spread on the pie and 
brown slowly in the oven at 250 degrees. 
If the huckleberries have been sweetened 
at canning time less sugar will be re- 
quired.—Mrs. I. E. W., Pa. 


Dried Beef Rarebit 


2 tablespoonfuls of % cupful of cheese, 
cuptul of chipped 4 — — 
44 oa beef 34 cupful of tomatoes 
Melt the butter, add the chipped dried 
beef and allow to crisp. Pour-in the to- 
matoes and heat thoroly. Add the cheese 
and stir until melted. Break the eggs 
into the mixture and stir until thickened. 
Serve hot on squares of buttered toast or 
crackers which have been browned.— 
Mrs. J. W. C., Illinois. 


Apple Chutney 


Pare and core five pounds of tart 
apples. Cook gently with two pounds 
of brown sugar and two quarts of vinegar 
until thick and smoeth. Remove from 
fire and add two pounds of finely chopped 
raisins, a minced clove of garlic, mustard, 
ginger and salt to taste, and three red 
peppers, chopped. Mix well and let 
stand eight hours. It may be sealed in 
small jars for future use. Delicious to 
serve with cold meats and as sandwich 
fillings.—H.:C. C., Maine. 

New Fruit Filling for Cake 


3 egg whites \% cupful of candied 
3 cupfuls of sugar cherries 

1 cupful of water 1 smali can of grated 
1 cupful of nuts pineapple 


1 grated cocoanut 
Put water and sugar on to cook. When 
it spins a thread, pour it slowly into the 
beaten egg whites and beat until it be- 
gins to thicken, then spread on cake and 
sprinkle with the cherries cut fine, and 


. the nuts, pineapple, and cocoanut.— 


Mrs. C. E. F., Tennessee. 
One Crust Date Pie 

14 pound of dates 2 cupfuls of milk 

2 \% teaspoonful of salt 

2 ‘teblespoonfuls of Cinnamon or nutmeg 

sugar to taste 

Remove stones from dates and cut 
each in two. Stew until tender in a small 
amount of water. Mash slightly with 
bowl of spoon. When cool add beaten 
eggs, sugar, salt, milk and spice to taste. 
Pour into deep pie tin that has been lined 
with pastry. More milk may be added, 


if needed to fill the pie tin. Place in hot 
oven (350 degrees) for fifteen minutes, 


then reduce heat to 250 or 300 degrees 
and bake fifteen minutes more, or until 
a knife put in the center comes out dry. 
Do not overbake so that the custard 
turns to whey. This pie is similar to 
pumpkin, but far richer in flayor and 
nourishment.—Mrs. L. 8. A., California. 
Iced Celery 


Wash and trim one bunch of celery, cut 
the stalks in short pieces, and cook in 
boiling stock or milk until tender. When 
done, drain and rub the celery thru a 
sieve or colander. Mix the puree with 
\% cupful of thick white sauce, allow it 
to boil, then add 1% cupful of grated 
om, : —— of salt, 4% tea- 
s ul each of white pepper and pa 
» Remove from the fire and * naa 
cool, add 4 cupful of liquid aspic jelly 
and % cupful of whipped cream or 
whipped evaporated milk. Whisk lightly 
over crushed ice until the mixture com- 
mences to set, then fill paper cases or 
ramekins. Garnish the top with a star of 
cooked beet and run a thin layer of cooled 
aspic jelly over the surface of each dish. 
Place in the refrigerator until thoroly firm. 
Serve cold, in the cases, as a vegetable. 
—R. E. T., Ohio. 

Tomato Egg Cup 


Cut a slice from the stem end of a large 
firm tomato, and remove some of the 
pulp. Set the tomato in a small round 
dish, well buttered, and sprinkle with salt 
and pepper. Break one egg into the to- 
mato cup, and sprinkle with salt and 
pepper. Pour a tablespoonful of melted 
butter over the egg and bake in a moder- 
ate oven until the egg is set.—Mrs. F. F. 
D., Washington. 

Orange-Carrot Marmalade 


Grind two bunches of raw carrots thru 
an ordinary meat grinder, using the large 
cutter. Make a rich sirup by bringing to 
a boil abgut three cupfuls of sugar to one 
of orange juice. Into this stir the carrot 
pulp, and set over a slow fire to boil to 
the desired consistency. To add richness 
and stronger orange flavor grind some of 
the peel, avoiding the bitter white inter- 
lining of the fruit. A certain amount of 
the pulp is also good.—L. McC., Califor- 
nia. 

Mint Ice 

This ice is delicious and is pretty for 
any luncheon where you want to have a 
green color scheme. Take leaves from 
a large bunch of mint, bruise and put in a 
bowl. Pour over this enough boiling 
water to cover. Let stand for half an 
hour. Boil together 3 cupfuls of sugar 
and 3 cupfuls of water a few minutes. 
Have dissolved 1 tablespoonful of gela- 
tine in 4% cupful of cold water. Add this 
to sirup. Take juice from 5 lemons and 
add to the mixture. When all is mixed, 
add 5 bottles of ginger ale, and the mint 
juice. Color green, chill and freeze.— 
Mrs. E. 8. T., Mississippi. 
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Hot Water Everywhere 
witha 
“HOLYOKE” KEROSENE 
HOT WATER HEATER 











to install 


Supplies hot water for kitchen, laun- 
dryandbath. Attaches to regular range 
bole without disturbing connections. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 11, Hot Water 
in the Home. Give name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
HOL YOKE 














A Beautiful Ghethonwent 


After your clothes drying is over, your clothesyard 
can be a8 beautiful as the front lawn if you use a 


reach from one position. Made ct hich arate 
a eareeee, a lite Write for folder B, which gives com- 


LL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 
EY Central St., Worcester, Mass. 


Campbell’s Fall ELECTRIC 
Fireless Cooker 


Exactly what you've been ange 
Soe an punernatio Rass Elec- 
Flectric Siri 


edgy ; rt off 
cook! automatical 

firelees cooker finishes the cose 

= Works off home lighting cisco. 


SPECIAL 30 DA DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Cash or y price 


amaze you. ny varpents. Low 


Willlam ? 
Renmabol Oo.. 1811tutee tn, 


High School Course 
TA CF] gH You can 


this simplified 




























Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads — Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The ne Bianper otek with the Twist’’ 
hanging a pleasure 


10c “Pkts. 1 Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MOENS farts” "The newest buisn Mt MOEN 









PHOTO TONE ENAMEL PRINTS 
SERVICE. ote aie ing and eniareing 
Moen Sauce te Service, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Bex E867 
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Marigold Macaroni 
cooked macaroni, which has been 


Bagong into ate i 
place in frying pan. onion, finely 
chopped. Allow to cook until both bacon 
and onion are nicely browned. Then pour 
into the frying pan the can of soup, allow- 
ing all to boil together until thick and 
smooth. Fill well greased baking dish 
with alternate layers of macaroni, tomato 
sauce and shaved cheese. Salt each layer 
of macaroni. Make top layer of sauce 
covered with cheese. Sprinkle a few bread 
crumbs over top. Place in a hot oven 
(350 degrees) and lightly brown.—Mrs. 
R. W. F., Minnesota. 


Whole Nut Cake 


: pound of dates cut up 1 cupful of sugar 
Z - of walnuts, 4 7 yolks and whites 


1 poune of brazil nuts 14 a = of flour 
M4 eee of salt 
°2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

Mix the sugar with the nuts and dates. 
Add the beaten egg yolks and then the 
flour and baking powder and salt. Fold 
in the beaten egg whites. Bake in a slow 
oven (250 degrees) one hour or longer if 
necessary. Slice very thin. Needs no 
icing —Mrs. W. W., Washington. 

Cheese Mould 
und of cottage 4 pound of «ye 


1 tablespoonful 
1 bottle of stuffed olives _ tine 
1 tablespoonful of chopped onion 
Soak the gelatine in a little cold water. 
Then add about 2 tablespoonfuls of boil- 
ing water. When this cools sufficiently 
mix the cheese, onion, nuts and chopped 
olives with it. Put in a melon shaped 
mould aud place on ice. When ready to 
serve turn out on a large platter gar- 
nished with lettuce leaves ial at one end 
put a large cupful of oil dressing.— 
Mrs. B. 8., Kentucky. 


Uncooked Salad Dressing 
1 can condensed milk 


eggs 
eupful J abot g pasted 
teas’ ground mustard 
poonful of salt 
ul of vinegar 


Beat the egg yolks and whites separ- 
ately, and then beat them together. Add 
the condensed milk, butter, mustard, 
salt and vinegar. Beat thoroly and place 
in a glass fruit jar. This makes almost a 
quart of dressing and it will keep for a 
long time. It is excellent for fruit salads, 
but is not suitable for vegetable salads. 
—Mrs. 8. McW., Pennsylvania. 


Moulded Salmon With Cucumber Sauce 


1 oun of canned sal- 1 y ¥ = cme of 


4 ‘Sopapecntel of salt % cupful of milk 
1 tablespoonful of sugar 2 egg ces y lks 
if teaspoonful of flour i cupful of vinegar 
1 teaspoonful of dry tablespoonful of gran- 
mus’ ulated gelatine 
Few grains of cayenne 2 - - cpaaentne of cold 
wa’ 


Rinse salmon with cold water and 
separate in flakes. Mix all remaining in- 
ients except gelatine and cook over 

ot fire until slightly thickened. Add 
gelatine which has been softened with 
the cold water. Stir in the salmon and 
chill in individual moulds. Serve with: 


Cucumber Sauce 
i cet cupful ore = pet cream 2 tablespoonfuls of vin- 


1 \.~ ae Tow grains of cayenne 
Beat cream until stiff. Add salt, pep- 
and cucumber which has 


r, vin 
od on cut very fine and drained.— 
Mrs. G. 8., Mich. 
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Why not get 
the benefit of 
Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help? Cleans 
clothes quicker! 
Safe! Thorough! 
Your dealer has 
Fels-Naptha 
Soap or will get 
it for you. 


Not only soap—but soap and naptha 











Disposal Problems? 


Let our specialists suggest just thei dea)sanitary 
service suited for your suburban home, camp or 
school. Protect health and increase property 
values with these quality equipments. 


uip Septic Tanks 


for water toilets without sewers. Follows U. 8. 
Public Health Service design. Thousands in use. 
No failures, Fully guaranteed. Easily installed. 


Before You Order 


Any System 
write for San Equip folders and free plan 
sheets. Give us the brief details 
of your problems and we will do 
ae rest. No obligation on your 


Chemical T oilet Corporation 
803-813 Svee Syest 
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Sewage 
City comforts in country 
homes are complete and 
trouble-proof even with 
inexperienced operators— 
with KEWAN Super- 
Built automatic systems. 


KEWANEE printed matter 
will help you. Put ur prob- 
bd lem up = KEW ANEE. 


co 
Kewanee Private Watiies Co, 











iow #140 KEWAN EE 


iow $140 

















prom Klorida 


ae wi ked in d Spanish 
amp Span 

on Send ¢ heck or money order. 
meee. Gig Gaston Ferns 91.00 


Apopka, Fla. 


























M* attention has been called to a chart recently 
published in one of our city newspapers. This 
chart is based upon an investigation made by the 
Federal department of labor on building permits issued 
for the year 1924. It shows that 47 percent of home 
building in the principal cities was one-family houses. 
Apartments constituted 29.6 percent of the total; two- 
family houses, 19.3 percent, and dwellings combined 
with stores, 4.1 percent. The report states that the 
percentage of one-family houses is larger than in 
previous years. 

This is an encouraging sign. More people are de- 
manding each year the right to live their own lives in 
homes they own. They not only demand the right, but 
are going about the business of doing it, by saving for 
it, planning and dreaming for it. These are the folks 
who will make the future of the race secure; the folks 
to whom it is more important to have a home than it 
is to have a trip to the mountains or seashore this year, 





or an expensive limousine, or a membership in a lux- 
urious club, or any of the things which we allow to 
stand between us and real happiness and satisfaction! 


SOMETIMES wish that I might meet all of you 

face to face ‘‘across the desk’’ and discuss your homes 
and gardens with you. Then I remember that the 
family has grown to more than 600,000 subscribers in 
less than three short years and I realize how impossible 
that would be. I wish, if there be any among you who 
are discouraged at times or in doubt, that you might 
sit at my elbow and read the letters that come in from 
all parts of the country, breathing the same love for 
home and its surroundings, voicing the same assurance 
we have put back of every page and ev aula line that it is 
worthwhile, and profitable, and possible to own your 
own home! 

The fine thing about the thousands of letters which 
Ihave read from members of our big family is that I 
have never received a single one which did not indicate 
that the writer owned his own home, or was anxious 
to do so as soon as possible. I think this is the most 
remarkable evidence of the real character of what 
Lincoln called “the common folks” of this country that 
I have ever encountered. The point is: are you one of 
the “doers,’”’ or one of the “wishers?” 


S° many have protested against the proposal to dis- 
continue the series on ‘(Homes of Famous Ameri- 
cans” that we have decided to “carry on.” All personal 
considerations must be put aside in the face of such 
genuine interest. I hope that I can make them good 
enough to merit all the fine and generous things you 
have said about the articles. I can only promise to do 
my best under the circumstances, altho sometimes my 
“best” isn’t half as good as I’d like to have it. In this 





issue, we have the home of Noah Webster, of dictionary 
fame, and next month we shall visit the last home of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


ONE of our subscribers enthusiastically writes: “TI 
just marvel at the many ways you find to improve 
Better Homes and Gardens each month. It seems so 
good each month that there isn’t a thing to improve 
upon, and yet you do it. Every month we find articles 
which seem to have been written for our own special 
use. I think it is remarkable that you could anticipate 
just what we want and need, and give it to us in such 
attractive and understandable form. I have paid my 
subscription ahead to 1930, and I hope I can have 
many years more after that!” | Another subscriber, 
vice-president of an Eastern corporation, writes: 
“Please accept my congratulations for the success 
which Better Homes and Gardens has attained. I am 
sending a year’s subscription to many of my friends 
who diiady have expressed themselves as delighted 
with the gift. The subscription makes a wonderful and 
inexpensive gift for birthdays and anniversaries.” 


HE last six months in 1924 you good friends living 

in homes in cities, towns and suburbs all over this 
great country sent us over 183,000 subscriptions of 
friends, relatives and neighbors. That is a remarkable 
testimonial to your faith in what this magazine stands 
for, and the purpose back of it. Your help enabled us 
to increase the size of the magazine in 1925 and to in- 
troduce other features greatly improving it. But the 
important thing, to my mind, is the widening of its 
influence for good to more homesand more communities. 
We want to see that influence extended and enlarged; 
we must bring the message of “better homes” and 
better living in those homes to more people who are 
interested; we must all work together to increase the 
percentage of owned homes in this country. Some- 
times, just the matter of a subscription to a friend or 








neighbor will bring this about. Won’t you help by 
calling the attention of these home-lovers to Better 
Homes and Gardens? 


FEW simple things, a home you have worked for 

and earned yourself and put something of yourself 
into, a place where you can relax a bit and take real 
comfort and contentment—what more is really worth- 
while in life? 


RACH month I become better acquainted with more 
of you thru your letters and pictures of your homes 
and gardens. If you haven’t written, let us hear from 
you now. - Perhaps we can help solve some problem 
that confronts you; if not, write 

anyway. We like to visit and chat, 

and get acquainted! ‘ 














